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| Affairs 


Of Wool And Sheep | 





Prices in 1926: 

A considerable part of the western 
wool clip has been sold at prices that 
will compel the growers to look to 
their lamb sales for any amount above 
the year’s “out of pocket” (paid in 
cash) and overhead expense. Some ex- 
cess of income over outlay is necessary 
to make a_ reasonably remunerative 
margin for the average of the last five 
years. The better times of recent years 
have not been sufficient to liquidate 
debts and build up flocks and equip- 
ment to the standard essential to most 
economical and efficient production. 

Just now it cannot be proven that 
going prices for wool are below actual 
value or below next fall’s prices. Many 
growers have accepted the offers which 
the buyers have made and which they, 
the buyers, consider to be low enough 
to permit a profit upon reselling to the 
manufacturers. 

The lamb crop gives promise of be- 
condition. 
Fortunately for range men, the lamb 


ing good in numbers and 


buyers have not usually been so unit- 
ed or so successful as the wool buyers 
in controlling the prices of their pur- 
chases. Movements in Colorado indi- 
lamb 
buying competition. This is discussed 
by Dr. McClure and Mr. Poole in this 
issue. They both foresee fair prices for 


cate a beginning in lessening 


this year’s lambs at the time they are 
ready to be delivered to the packer and 
feeder. 


Never before has the need and op- 


portunity been so great for growers’ 


cooperating with each other to secure 
a voice in setting the price for their 
products. 

The British Strike: 

After many compromises and post- 
ponements, Great Britain has come to 
the point of determining that country’s 
wage rate. The situation centers in the 


coal industry. Textile and other fac- 
tories are on reduced coal allowances 
and demand for the output is suspend- 
ed. Naturally while the situation lasts 
there cannot be active wool buying. 
American buyers and those of other 
countries may buy lower in Australia 
and South America as a result of re- 
duced competition from the agents of 
English mills. However, current prices 
for our own wools are already much 
below the cost of foreign wools after 
the duty is paid. If the growers, who 
are the present sellers in this country, 
will take advantage of the tariff, the 
British strike will not carry prices any 
lower. In fact, they still should rise if 
competition to sell were lessened, as it 
well could be, and as it will be when 
the clip has been sold or consigned to 
concerns who know world conditions 
and values. A decrease in the exports 
of British goods to the United States 


and to other also means 


countries 
stronger markets for American manu- 
facturers. 

Hampshires at Home: 

Mr. Ashton’s article printed this 
month was written in England for the 
Wool Grower. It is interesting as a 
picture of conditions in a land in which 
permanency in agricultural system 
and methods has been reached. Our 
western states cannot always be so 
much on the change as they still are. 
Land conditions are fast reaching the 
point of continued use for the pur- 
pose for which they are best adapted. 
There always will be need for alertness 
in improvement of practices and in 
supplying the market demands. 

The staid Englishmen who farm the 
lands of their ancestors and take over 
the breeding flocks of their fathers are 
nevertheless progressive and active to 
improve their animals and adapt them 


‘to the times. This they can do remark- 
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ably well because of their knowledge 
of the work and their skill in the blend- 
ing of blood lines. In the case of the 
Hampshire, high breeding is an im- 
portant factor, as Mr. Ashton shows. 

The natural feed of many of our 
mountain ranges is fully equal to the 
English fields of rape and tares. Our 
breeding flocks have been founded 
upon imported Hampshires and _ re- 
plenished from the same source. Our 
breeders are scientific and progressive. 
The breed has a large place in our sys- 
tem of animal husbandry and it is cer- 
tain that it will be kept very close to 
perfection for service in its large and 
especial field. 


Our Boston Reports: 


Readers have often been reminded 
that the reports of the Boston Wool 
Market, as printed in the Wool 
Grower, should be considered as repre- 
senting the ideas of those operating in 
the market as expressed at the time the 
reports are prepared. Such reports are 
valuable as a survey of what is being 
said among the buying interests. While 
the speculative concerns are sellers 
some of the time, during the spring 
months their relation toward domestic 
wools is nearly altogether that of the 
buyer seeking to establish the lowest 
possible levels upon what he expects 
to purchase. 


In our Boston report in this issue, 
it is shown that, as viewed in that 
city, prices recently current in the 
East have been in line with prices of 
imported wools; that the selling price 
of domestic grades was fully as high 
as on imported wool with duty paid. 
A different view is presented on page 
31. 





NOTICE 


During the past year the Wool Grower has 
received numerous copies of receipts for 
subscriptions to the paper, made out for 
different amounts and signed “J. C. Early”. 
However, no remittances to cover the 
amounts indicated have been received. Mr. 
Eariy is not authorized to solicit subscrip- 
tions to the Wool Grower, and it will be ap- 
preciated if our readers will caution their 
neighbors and friends against paying out 
money to any one not carrying a proper au- 
thorization. Also, any information regarding 
the present location of Mr. Early will be 
appreciated. 
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Inu Memoriam 


MRS. HAGENBARTH 





Mary E. Hagenbarth, beloved wife 
of President F. J. Hagenbarth, died on 
April twenty-ninth. Mrs. Hagenbarth 
when he 


accompanied her husband 


went to Washington in February. They 
had visited friends in Boston, New 
York and Florida and were returning 
to the ranch home at Spencer, Idaho. 
Mrs. Hagenbarth had been in excel- 


lent health and spirits until Chicago 
was reached. Upon consultation with a 
physician regarding symptoms that did 
not seem alarming, it was learned that 
an immediate operation for tumor was 
necessary. The operation was perform- 
ed on April twenty-fourth. Recovery 
seemed assured, but complications de- 
veloped and life went out in the morn- 
ing hours of the following Thursday. 

Her husband and daughter, Mary, 
were with her continuously and ac- 
companied the remains to Butte, Mon- 
tana, where requiem high mass was 
sung in St. Patrick’s church on May 
third by Monsignor Hunt of Salt Lake. 
Interment was made in the burial plot 
of her parents in St. Patrick’s ceme- 
tery at Butte. 

David Hagenbarth of Spencer, Mrs. 
Katherine Richardson of Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, and Mrs. Cassandra Kennedy of 
Hollywood, California, met their father 
and sister, and with them completed 
the sad trip to Butte. Frank, Jr., the 
youngest of the children, returned 
from Chicago to Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. 

Prior to her marriage, Mrs. Hagen- 
barth lived at Melrose, Montana. Her 
father, General Joseph E. Brown, was 
one of the pioneers and builders of 
Montana. Mr. Joseph Brown, a brother 
of Mrs. Hagenbarth, occupies the fam- 
ily homestead. A sister, Mrs. Robert 
E. Bryant, lives at Riverside, Califor- 
nia. 

The very wide circle of Mrs. Hagen- 
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barth’s friends and acquaintances in- 
cluded many who met her in recent 
years in company with Mr. Hagen- 
barth at the conventions of the Na- 
tional and several state wool growers’ 
associations. All who knew her were 
charmed by the quiet dignity and 
friendliness with which there was al- 
ways the active consideration for the 
feelings of others. Her devotion and 
service to her husband and children 
were most unusual. The characteristics 
she sought to develop in her family 
sustain them in the hour of their pe- 
culiarly sad bereavement. 





THE GRAZING BILL 





Up to the time of going to press no 
word has been received regarding the 
consideration by the Senate of the 
Stanfield Grazing Bill, S. 2584. There 
are a large number of bills upon the 
Senate calendar awaiting consideration 
prior to adjournment, which is expect- 
ed to take place about June Ist. It is 
reported that some Senators have ex- 
pressed a preference for having the 
vote postponed until after the opening 
of next winter’s session. The 
growers of Arizona have announced 
their intention of asking their repre- 
sentatives to move for the exemption 
of that state from the provisions of 
Title 2 of the bill, which deals with 
the public domain. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has announced that the 
grazing question will be one of the 
matters discussed at the annual meet- 
ing of the chamber, which is to take 
place in Washington, May 10th to 13th. 
The Natural Resources Production De- 
partment has had the entire western 
land situation under study and investi- 
gation for some time, and has been 
closely in touch with the consideration 
of the matter by the Senate committee 
during the past months. The recom- 
mendations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States have usu- 
ally carried considerable weight with 
members of Congress, and the consid- 
eration of this question by the cham- 
ber will no doubt prove of unusual in- 
terest. 


wool 
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Has Wool Consumption Declined? 


Misleading and Incomplete Statistics—Wool Substitutes—The Demand for Goods 


The present wool selling season has 
brought more than the usual amount 
of alarming reports regarding the lack 
of demand for woolen goods and raw 
wool. The sweeping unofficial state- 
ments made by those seeking to lower 
the grower’s idea of wool values have 
been most disconcerting. It must be 
recognized that to considerable extent 
these bearish sentiments have had an 
apparent basis in official government 
statistics relating to wool consumption 
by American mills. 


Great emphasis has also been placed 
upon the increased use of substitutes 
for wool, and especially of rayon. The 
change of styles and the alarming 
shortening of ladies’ garments have 
been held up to growers and others to 
show the cause of a lowering in wool 
prices. 

An official of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture was quoted 
in an April issue of the Daily News 
Record, published at New York, as say- 
ing that there had been a decline of 
113,000,000 pounds, or 26 per cent, in 
the amount of wool used for clothing 
purposes in the United States in 1925 
as compared with 1922. This enterpris- 
ing and solicitous official is reported as 
“It is my earnest hope that the 
business men connected with the wool 
industry from producer to retailer will 
at least give some consideration to this 
matter. I hope the trade will take a 
long time view and consider the re- 


saying: 


sults, if this downward swing in wool 
consumption continues.” 

In view of such unusual and disturb- 
ing reports and statements, it is inter- 
esting to examine the figures them- 
selves and the way in which they are 
collected and published to determine 
the actual condition of affairs. Such an 
examination has been made by the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, and is reported 
below. It does not show that there is 
any material cause for alarm on the 
part of wool producers, nor that the 
actual decline in consumption is seri- 


ous or sufficient of itself to cause any 
serious lessening in the demand for 
new wools, in the extent of the use of 


new wools in 1925 as compared with 
the seasons immediately preceding, 
when prices were strong and rising. 

Regrettably it must be admitted that 
even the figures on wool consumption 
as collected and published by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce 
must be studied and examined with a 
great deal of care in order to arrive at 
correct conclusions. It is true that the 
figures as printed and supplied to the 
press do indicate a serious falling off in 
the amount of wool used for clothing 
purposes. A knowledge of some of the 
causes of variations in these figures, 
however, readily shows that the actual 
decline is by no means so serious as 
the records would appear to show. The 
Department of Commerce statistics 
covering the details of wool consump- 
tion as reported to the department are 
summarized and condensed below. The 
data presented is the same as ordinar- 
ily published in recent years in the An- 
nual Review of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers. Unfortu- 
nately, the data as given to the public 
by years by the department and the 
manufacturers’ association does not al- 
ways show the decline in the number 
of concerns furnishing reports. Since 
May, 1922, at which time the Depart- 
ment of Commerce took over from the 
Department of Agriculture the collec- 
tion and publication of wool consump- 
tion data, no attempt has been made to 
supply the figures for the large and in- 
creasing number of manufacturers 
making no reports. Some time before 
that date the American Wool Company 
discontinued making reports of the 
wool consumed in its large number of 
mills, and when this work was under- 
taken by the Department of Com- 
merce, the estimates on the amount 
consumed by that concern that had 
been made by the Department of Agri- 
culture for a time following its failure 
to report were discontinued. 


Wool Consumption in United States 
1921 to 1925 

(Scoured and pulled wools included 

in equivalent amounts of grease wool.) 





Total for Carpet 
year Wools 


Wool for all No. 
clothing Mfrs. 
purposes Reported 

Dee. » 

1921 ....529,495,000 58,865,000 

1922. ....654,126,000 128,003,000 

1923 ....641,607,000 149,664,000 

1924 ....537,760,000 123,504,000 

1925 ....526,285,000 131,810,000 


470,629,000 

526,123,000 612 
491,943,000 590 
414,256,000 577 
394,475,000 525 


In analyzing the above figures to 
find an explanation for the lowering of 
1926 wool values and for the reports of 
decreased wool consumption, it is of 
greatest interest to compare the rec- 
ords for 1924 and 1925. It is shown that 
the total wool consumption in 1925 was 
2.1 per cent less than for 1924. These 
figures apply only to the manufactur- 
ers reporting. Nothing is contained or 
obtainable regarding the manufactur- 
ers not reporting. It will be seen that 
52 fewer manufacturers reported in 
1925 than in 1924, and yet the decline 
in wool consumption in that period was 
only 11,475,000 pounds. While the 1925 
wool consumption fell below that of 
1924 as shown, it is also to be seen that 
there was an increase of over eight 
million pounds in the wool reported as 
used for carpet purposes. There was, 
therefore, an actual decline of about 
20,000,000 pounds between 1924 and 
1925 in the wool used for all purposes 
outside of carpet manufacture. Cer- 
tainly such extent of decline does not 
indicate a recent serious decline in the 
demand for wool as occasioned either 
by short skirts or growing popularity 
of rayon or other wool substitutes, and 
in all probability this amount is more 
than explained by absence of figures 
from the 52 mills who failed to report 
in December, 1925, and whose figures 
were included in December, 1924. 

A further analysis of the figures pre- 
sented above and taken directly from 
the government reports does seem at 
first sight to suggest a considerable de- 
cline in consumption from the high fig- 
ures for 1922 and 1923. In noting this 
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condition, however, attention must be 
given to the fifth column of the table 
in which it is shown that the largest 
number of manufacturers reporting 
since the American Woolen Company’s 
figures were dropped from the reports 
was 612 in 1922. This shows the neces- 
sity of recognizing that these figures 
do not show the American consumption 
of wool, but merely the amounts as 
reported by a continually decreasing 
number of manufacturers. The real 
value of the publication of such figures 
is open to serious question. Certainly 
no statistics or reports at all are better 
than those that are incomplete or mis- 
leading. By no stretch of the imagina- 


tion can it be argued that the amount 
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of wool as reported as consumed in 
1925 by 525 manufacturers is fairly or 
properly comparable with that report- 
ed in 1923 by 590 manufacturers, or in 
1922 by 612 manufacturers. 

Cases of this kind recall the classic 
phrase of the poet who suggested 
either deep drafts or teetotalism at the 
founts of learning in preference to a 
few sips. The absence of statistics in 
matters of this kind is to be preferred 
to such incompleteness as has been re- 
sponsible for the misleading and in- 
jurious conclusions drawn by the trade 
from the government reports and dili- 
gently published in the places where 


prices are made. 





Senate Defers Action 


The truth-in-fabric measure intro- 
duced by Senator Capper of Kansas 
came up for consideration on April 19. 
There was some discussion of the mer- 
its of the measure, but no action was 
taken. The Capper bill in its 


form contains the provisions 


present 
recom- 
mended by a sub-committee appointed 
to conduct a special investigation of 
the question by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. As stated in the 
February Wool Grower the Merritt 
bill, which is a measure of an entirely 
different character, still remains on the 
calendar of the Lower House. The fail- 
ure of the Senate to come to a vote 
on the Capper measure does not pre- 
vent its remaining upon the calendar 
of that body and being in a position to 
be voted on later in this session or dur- 
ing the next one. The discussion which 
took place upon the Capper bill is re- 
ported below as taken from the Con- 
gressional Record for April 19: 


The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and 
unfair prices that result from the unrevealed 
presence of substitutes for virien wool in 
woven or knitted fabrics purporting to con- 
tain wool and in garments or articles of 
apparel made therefrom, manufactured in 
any Territory or the United States or the 
District of Columbia, or transported or in- 
tended to be transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and providing penalties 
for the violation of the provisions of this 
act, and for other purposes, was announced. 

MR. SMOOT.—Let that go over. 

MR. CAPPER.—Mr. President, I should 
like very much to have this bill taken up, 


on Capper Fabric Bill 


not today, but at an early date. The bill 
has been before the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce for several years; and finally, 
after extended hearings and full considera- 
tion, the committee has reported the bill in 
a form which I think eliminates most of the 
objections that heretofore have been urged 
against this proposed legislation. 

The measure is supported by all the farm 
organizations of the country; it is urged also 
by many of the consumer organizations; and 
I think it is only fair that, after having 
been before Congress so many years, it 
should have consideration. 

MR. SMOOT.—Mr. President, I want to 
say to the Senator that there is nobody who 
would rather support the wool industry than 
I, as my state is so deeply interested in it; 
but I do not want to approve of legislation 
that I know is absolutely impossible of en- 
forcement. 

As a manufacturer, I want to say to the 
Senator from Kansas that as the bill now 
reads it is absolutely impossible of enforce- 
ment; and I think that when the. bill comes 
up, if it ever does—and I never want it to 
come up unless I am here—I can demon- 
strate to every Senator who will listen to 
what I have to say that it is impossible of 
enforcement or being put into successful op- 
eration. * 

No one approves more than I do the ob- 
ject of the bill, and I will support any legis- 
lation looking to that end; but this bill can- 
not prove practical. It will cost more to en- 
force it than twice the cost of the goods. 

MR. SHORTRIDGE.—Mr. President, can 
the Senator in a sentence or two point out 
wherein it cannot be operative or put into 
execution 

MR. SMOOT.—I should have to begin at 
the beginning with the fleece of wool and 
carry it through every step of manufacture, 
and tell you what will happen in the carding 
room and what will happen in the spinning 
room and what will happen in the weaving 
room and what will happen in the finishing 
room, and why it cannot possibly be carried 
out successfully. 

MR. WILLIS.—Mr. President, I venture 
to express the hope that the Senator from 
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Kansas (Mr. Capper) will persist in his ef- 
fort to get this matter before the Senate. | 
have heard such conflicting opinions eéx- 
pressed that, while I have great confidenve 
in the judgment and wisdom of the Senator 
from Utah, if he is right it is a most amazing 
thing that practically all the farm organiza- 
tions in the country, and particularly the 
grange, the people in our section of the 
country who are interested in wool growing 
who have been studying this question fo: 
years, are absolutely unanimous in the view 
that this would be helpful legislation and 
that the law would be enforceable. I hop: 
we can get the question up here, and if th« 
Senator can demonstrate what he says he 
can demonstrate I hope he will be given an 
opportunity to doit. Personally I do not be 
lieve he can do it. I believe this elgislatio: 
can be enforced. 


MR. SMOOT.—Mr. President, I hav« 
worked in every department of a woolen 
mill, beginning with the assorting of wool 
and going on to the finished cloth, and the! 
I have sold the cloth; and I say now that th 
bill in its present form cannot be enforced 
unless you have some individual empowered 
to enforce it in every mill where the goods 
are made; and even then it could not be 
technically complied with. The only way it 
could possibly be accomplished would be to 
make the cloth out of virgin wool and never 
use a single solitary particle of that wool 
second time, from the time it is washed i 
the washer until it is finished; and what 
would the goods cost if that were done? The 
cost would be prohibitive. 


MR. WALSH.—MTr. President, let me 
quire of the Senator from Kansas whether 
this question of the practicability of the 
legislation was considered by the committ« 


MR. CAPPER.—It certainly was. The 
bill was referred to a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, headed 
by the junior Senator from Ohio (Mr. Fes: 
The hearings covered a period of several 
weeks. Experts who were supposed to be 
familiar with the very questions that the 
Senator from Utah has raised were before 
the committee. It is my own opinion now 
that a reading of the report made by the 
committee and of the hearings and discus- 
sion of the bill will demonstrate that | 
Senator from Utah is not correct in his be- 
lief that it cannot be enforced. 

MR. WALSH.—Can the Senator tell us 
some of the experts who urged that the 
measure is a practicable one? 

MR. CAPPER.—The Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Fess), who had charge of the hearings, 
can probably furnish more definite informa- 
tion as to just what came out at the hear- 
ings. 

MR. FESS.—Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 


MR. WALSH,—I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 


MR. FESS.—I do not know how to classi- 
fy the experts. We had a great array of 
testimony from every phase of the industry, 
from the manufacturer and the grower, as 
well as from people not at all identified with 
textile work. One line of evidence that was 
pressed considerably was from the Bureau 
of Standards. We asked a representative of 
that bureau to determine whether it would 
be possible to take the fabric after it was 
woven and determine what was in it. His 
testimony was somewhat adverse. in that he 
said that it would be rather difficult. He 
did not want to be understood as stating 
that it could not be done, but that it would 
be quite difficult to do it. There were oth- 
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ers—I do not know whether they would be 
classified as experts or not—who claimed 
that it could be done. 

MR. WALSH.—Were they familiar with 
the process of manufacturing ? 

MR. FESS.—I could not say as to that. 
{ might state further that there was at the 
hearings a representative speaking for a 
large group of industries in the way of clean- 
ers; and he stated that one of the most 
commanding reasons for the passage of the 
bill is that in the cleaning process the de- 
fective element in the garment would not 
stand the process, and that the cleaner 
therefore would subject himself to damage 
for having ruined a garment when the real 
source of the damage ways shoddy, or some- 
thing that was less substantial than the fab- 
ric of which the garment was supposed to 
be made. 

It was along that line that some of the 
manufacturers were in favor of the legisla- 
tion. Usually the textile people were against 
the bill as it was originally introduced. The 
Senator from Utah says the bill as now writ- 
ten is not susceptible of enforcement. I 
want him to understand that the bill as now 
written is not nearly so difficult of enforce- 
ment as the original draft, because the or- 
iginal draft required everything to be la- 
beled, while this draft requires only the 
mixed goods to be labeled. 

I hope the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Capper) will use his privileges under Rule 
VIII, the next time the matter comes up, to 
bring it before the Senate and have it defi- 
nitely decided. It has been before the Con- 
gress for fifteen years. 

MR. SMITH.—Mr. President, I should 
like to ask what is the status of this meas- 
ure now because if it is up for consideration, 
I certainly desire to address the Senate in 
respect to the bill. 

MR. CAPPER.—I have asked that the bill 
be taken up but in view of the fact that only 
a few minutes remain of the morning hour, 
which, of course, would not give sufficient 
time for discussion, I am going to suggest 
that the bill go over temporarily. The next 
time we are considering the calendar I hope 
the bill will be taken up, and I shall make 
a motion for its consideration at the first 
opportunity that that motion can be pre- 
sented. 

MR, SMITH.—While I am on my feet I 
want to make just one statement. 

I was a member of a subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider this bill at two sessions 
of the Congress; and I think we gave more 
consideration to this bill than perhaps any 
other that was ever submitted to our com- 
mittee. After we had had exhaustive hear- 
ings, and had listened both to those who 
manufactured wool and to those who pro- 
duced wool, it was the opinion of the sub- 
committee, regardless of where its members 
came from or of any unavoidable bias they 
might have, that such legislation was totally 
impracticable in our commercial life. 

When the bill is up, at the proper time, 
I am going to give the Senate the benefit of 
the study I have made of the bill, without 
any prejudice one way or the other, and call 
attention to the difficulties that were pre- 
sented to us. 

MR. CAPPER.—Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill is quite different from the measure 
that was considered by the committee of 
which the Senator from South Carolina was 
a member. This is, in fact, a compromise 
measure; and, as I said at the beginning, it 
eliminates many of the objections that were 
raised to the original bill. 


MR. SMOOT.—But the fundamental prin- 
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ciples of the original bill are in this bill, Mr. 
President. 

MR. SMITH.—Identically. They have 
eliminated some of the difficulties, but they 
certainly have left the fundamental difficulty 
right there. 

MR. GOODING.—Mr. President, the fun- 
damental principle of this bill is absolutely 
correct and sound, because every man who 
buys any piece of merchandise has a right 
to know what he is buying; and that is all 
that this bill proposes. I hope that some 
arrangements can be made to give this im- 
portant piece of legislation proper consider- 
ation. It cannot be disposed of or be given 
proper consideration here in the morning 
hour; and as a member of the steering com- 
mittee I am going to urge that a date be 
fixed for taking up the bill, so that it can be 
properly considered. 

I listened to much of the argument pre- 
sented before the committee, and I want to 
say that the best evidence that was given 
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there to the effect that it could be en- 
forced and was practicable came from manu- 
facturers themselves. As far as the farmers 
are concerned, it is a piece of legislation 
that they have been demanding for years. 
The same opposition that appeared against 
this legislation appeared against the pure 
food bill. It is along the same lines and the 
same principles, and it ought to be given a 
trial. If it cannot be enforced, possibly the 
Senator from Utah, with all his knowledge 
of the industry, can offer some amendments 
that will make it practicable and enforce- 
able. I think it can be enforced; and I 
want to say to the cotton growers of the 
South that I am satisfied that this legisla- 
tion is entirely in the interest of the cotton 
growers. Above everything, the man who 
buys cloth that is represented to be all wool 
and a yard wide ought to know whether it 
is wool or whether it is shoddy. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER.—The bill 
will be passed over. 


The Association’s Representations in the 
Freight Rate Structure Investigation 


A brief in which was set forth the 
objections of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association to the increase in 
freight rates on live stock, as proposed 
by western carriers, was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 24. The question of freight rates 
on live stock and wool is now before 
the commission as a part of the com- 
bined case officially designated as Rate 
Structure Investigation, Docket 17000, 
and Revenue in Western District, Ex 
Parte 8/. 

Extensive hearings were held at sev- 
eral points in the territory west of 
Chicago during last fall and in January 
of this year. The brief submitted by 
the National Association was one of a 
number prepared by representatives of 
other industries and commodities upon 
which it had been proposed to increase 
rates. Testimony was also offered and 
briefs submitted in support of lower 
rates on live stock by the American 
National Live Stock Association, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and other live stock and agricultural 
organizations. 

The investigation into rate struc- 
tures (Docket 17000) is a result of the 
passage by Congress of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution calling upon the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
make a general examination of the re- 
lationship of rates upon various com- 
modities and as applying in different 


sections of the country. It was indi- 
cated by the Congress that such an ex- 
amination should lead to a more stable 
and more scientific adjustment of 
freight rates, and also that in such ad- 
justment it should be found possible to 
relieve agricultural products from a 
portion of their present share of the 
support of the nation’s transportation 
facilities. This investigation and result- 
ant action, was expected to be for the 
entire United States. Before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an- 
nounced its intention of holding hear- 
ings for receipt of evidence along the 
lines laid down by Congress, represent- 
atives of all railroads operating west 
of Chicago filed a request for authority 
to raise rates by about five per cent 
upon a large number of commodities, 
including live stock and wool. A num- 
ber of articles, such as Pacific Coast 
fruits, were to be exempted from the 
effect of the increases proposed. It 
was argued by these carriers that the 
incomes being received were not ade- 
quate to ensure the desired return upon 
investments in transportation facilities. 
The failure of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul line and the financial dis- 
tress of the Chicago & Northwestern 
were cited as proving the need for 
larger freight revenues. There was 
slight reference to the condition of 
other lines which have never failed to 
earn and pay very handsome dividends. 


: 
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It was not suggested that increased 
rates should apply only to the lines 
most needing them. Such a plan would 
result in diversion of the traffic to the 
carriers whose rates were not increas- 
ed. To meet this situation, the commis- 
sion was urged to establish the higher 
rates on all lines and then to take 
from the stronger lines a part of their 
increased earnings and appropriate 
them to the lines in weaker condition. 
It has not been apparent that the rail- 
roads are agreed among themselves as 
to such a course. In fact, it seems cer- 
tain that some of the railroads would 
object strenuously to such a plan and 
that they were also out of sympathy 
with the request for increases in rates. 
Relationship Between Rates on Live 
Stock and Other Commodities 

In the hearings conducted at San 
Francisco and Kansas City the National 
Wool Growers Association was repre- 
sented by its secretary and by Mr. H. 
W. Prickett acting as special counsel. 
In the brief mentioned above as sub- 
mitted last month, the secretary’s evi- 
dence as presented at San Francisco is 
referred to. This evidence was present- 
ed in opposition to the statement that 
had been made by railroad attorneys 
that the sheep business was in a highly 
flourishing condition and amply able to 
stand an increase in freight rates. A 
reference had been made to the marked 
improvement in the business since 1921, 
at which time some alterations in rates 
were put into effect. It was claimed by 
the secretary that the slight reduction 
made in 1921 had not brought the 
freight charges to a level that could be 
considered as corresponding to the 
very low condition of the business in 
that year. It was also insisted that the 
present profits from sheep raising were 
by no means so large as had been sug- 
gested to the commission and that 
even if such were the case, the industry 
should not be compelled to carry any 
larger share of the transportation bur- 
den. Objection was also entered to the 
special rate still authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
ply upon imported wools, which allows 
shipments from foreign countries to 
cross the continent at a rate which is 
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but slightly more than 50 per cent of 
the rate applying upon domestic pro- 
duct when hauled over the same route. 
The argument and data presented by 
the association’s attorney were some- 
what technical in character and includ- 
ed a large number of exhaustive exhib- 
its calculated to prove to the commis- 
sion that no increases in rates on live 
stock or wool could be justified, but 
that on the other hand, the relation- 
ships between different commodities 
and between different communities 
amply supported the argument for re- 
ductions from the present rates. Mr. 
Prickett showed that during the last 
ten years live stock and its products 
had been required to pay an increased 
proportion of the expense of railroad 
operation and that during the same pe- 
riod the proportion borne by fruit ship- 
ments had been decreased. In the year 
1924 the freight rates on live stock 
were shown to be 97.3 per cent of the 
average freight rates applying on all 
transported commodities. In the same 
year rates on fruit shipments were but 
81 per cent of the average rates. 
Freight rates on wool are still 253 per 
cent of the freight rates applying on 
traffic in general. 
Cost of Hauling in Mountain and 
Prairie States 
On behalf of the National Wool 
Growers Association it was also dem- 
onstrated to the commission that there 
are no proper grounds for the mainten- 
ance of freight rates in the intermoun- 
tain territory that are higher than 
those applying between eastern Wyo- 
ming and Chicago. Statistical evidence 
was introduced to show that railroads 
operating in the intermountain terri- 
tory secure more business per mile of 
line than those in prairie states and 
that their transportation expense per 
revenue ton mile is less than in the 
case of other lines that have hereto- 
fore been represented as being able to 
operate more economically than those 
in the mountain area. 
Minimum Car Loading Weights for 
iT . Sheep 
Evidence and arguments were also 
introduced calling for a reduction in 
the present minimum loading weights 
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for sheep and lambs. The indefensibil- 
ity of the present 23,000-pound mini. 
mum applying in parts of Wyoming 
and other states to the west thereof 
was attacked. It was also shown thai 
22,000 pounds is a larger weight than 
can be loaded in consideration of th: 
age and class of sheep now principally 
shipped from the range territory to the 
eastern markets. 

It is expected that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will render its 
decision some time during the present 
year upon the matter of increased 
rates in the western territory. In the 
case of the larger investigation called 
for by the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
hearings have yet to be conducted in 
the territory east of Chicago. The 
problem of establishing a simpler and 
more scientific rate structure that will 
yet be adequate to furnish efficient 
railroad service is a very complicated 
one. It is not unlikely that some years 
will be required for its study. In any 
event, the arguments already on file as 
affecting the live stock industry of the 
western states will be supported and 
emphasized by thé National Wool 
Growers Association in all proceedings 
and hearings instituted by the commis- 
sion. 





FIELD DAY AT U.S. EXPERIMENT 
STATION 





The activities of the U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station at Dubois, Idaho, will 
be demonstrated at the Annual Field 
Day Meeting to be held at the station 
on Tuesday, June 1, 1926. 

On the afternoon and evening of 
Monday, May 31, there will be a pro- 
gram of special interest to workers of 
state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations, and of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who are engaged 
in the study of range sheep problems. 
The technical phase of the station’s 
work will then be discussed with spe- 
cial reference to results on grazing, 
sheep breeding, lamb production and 
wool studies. All who are itnerested 
in research along these lines should 
find it worth while to attend this meet- 
ing on Monday, May 31. 
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Around the Range Country 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested read- 
ers. The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires such communications from any 
part of the country and also invites 
comments and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 

WYOMING 

Ranges made a rather slow start, but 

have begun to make 


more rapid 


growth, and are now furnishing forage 





IDAHO 


Pastures and range grasses have had 
ample moisture and much warm 
weather, and have thus made a fine 
spring growth generally. Live stock 
have done well in all parts of the state. 
The season is much in advance of the 
average, with no important setbacks 
due to frost. A fine rain was general 
May 4th and 5th, especially in the 
southern half, where most needed. 


Twin Falls 
There was fine weather during April, 
but a little more rain would be helpful. 
Feed is good at present, but will need 
rain soon. 
Lambing results are reported as a 

















Rigby 

A very good yield of lambs-is report- 
ed—100 per cent or better. Contracts 
have already been signed by some own- 
ers, under which feeder lambs will be 
furnished for fall delivery at 10 cents. 

Shearers received 15 cents per head 
with board and 20 cents per head with- 
out board in this section. I have heard 
of one wool sale since April 20 at 34 
cents, no shrinkage given. 

Up to the present time, April 23, 
the month has been warm with very 
little rain. E. H. Egan. 





MONTANA 


Live stock wintered in fairly good 








At the shearing plant of Mr. C. E. Burton, vice-president of the Arizona Wool Growers Association, in the Salt River Valley, near Phoenix. 
Mr. Burton and Mr. H. B. Embach, former secretary of the Arizona .Association, are discussing the situation in the picture at the right. 


up to the intermediate mountain eleva- 
tions. Live stock have all left the des- 
ert ranges, and are in generally good 
condition. Range moisture has been 
sufficient for a sturdy range growth 
on the higher levels, but rain is needed 
The 
weather has been fine for young ani- 
mals. Shearing has begun under excel- 
lent conditions. 
Pitchfork 

Conditions in this end of the Big 
Horn Basin seem to be exceptionally 
favorable this spring, with excellent 
early lambing, the grass coming in 
good shape, and wool prices steadily 
strengthening. There have been a num- 
ber of buyers around, but 35 cents 
seems to have been their limit so far 
(April 29), with no takers in this im- 
mediate vicinity. Practically all of the 
early lambs have been contracted at 


ll cents. Chas. J. Belden. 


over most of the lower levels. 


120 per cent drop. A few lambs have 
been contracted for feeders at $11. 
Since April 20 there have been wool 
sales from 31 to 33% cents; average 
shrinkage given as 60 per cent. 
Shearers were paid 15 cents per head 
with board. Clark & Co. 
— 


Idaho Falls 


There have been a few short cold 
spells during the month, but for the 
most part, the weather has been good. 
Feed is good at present, but moisture 
is needed. 

Some wooled yearling ewes have re- 
cently brought $11.40, but so far as I 
know there has been no contracting 
of lambs for fall delivery and no sales 
of wool. Shearers are being paid 12% 
cents per head with board. 

Nearly everyone is lambing better 
than 100 per cent. 

J. T. Edwards. 


weather and 
poor ranges have resulted in some poor 
live stock in northern and eastern 
counties. Rain has not been sufficient 
for the best growth of grasses, though 
forage so far has been ample. At pres- 
ent there is a general need for rain, 
though not acute, because of occasional 
showers. Lambing conditions have im- 
proved locally, being mostly favorable 
as far as reported at the end of April. 


Chalk Buttes 


Sheep were wintered in fine shape— 
no loss at all. Lambing is starting with 
good feed, but a little dry at present 
(May 3). I have not heard of any one 
contracting wool or lambs in this part 
of Montana, and no trading in sheep. I 
have not heard what the price of shear- 
ing will be, but suppose it will be the 
same as last year. 

Prospects are good for big lamb and 
wool crops. 


condition, though dry 
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Coyotes are not so numerous in this 


section. J. G. Harkins. 
. +. s 
Livingston 


April was stormy until the 12th, but 
the weather has been fine since, and 
the feed is good. Some wool, with an 
estimated shrink of 60to 65 per cent, 
was sold here recently at 35 cents per 
pound. No contracting in lambs so far. 
The lamb crop was just about normal. 

John T. Darroch. 
* * x 


Volberg 


I regret to state that conditions are 
not promising here, on account of the 
lack of moisture. Lambing is progress- 
ing favorably at present, and _ there 
should be a good crop. 

Geo. Horkan. 
x * * 
Dell 

The first two weeks of April were 
cold and stormy, but since then it has 
been exceptionally fine (April 25). 
Some lambing was done in sheds dur- 
ing March and April and the report is 
better than 100 per cent. Most 
of the bands, however, have not yet 
lambed. Offers of ten cents for wether 
lambs have been made, but so far as 
I know, none of them have been ac- 
cepted. 

Shearing will not start here until 
about the 10th of June. I think the 
rate will be the same as last year, 12% 
cents and board. No wool has been 
sold here yet. One of our largest 
sheepmen reports that he refused 40 
cents for his 1926 clip. 

Feed prospects are better this year 
than during the past ten years. 

F. M. Carr. 


——_—_— 


OREGON 


Live stock are mostly in good condi- 
tion. Range forage has been ample, and 
is appearing in usable quantities at the 
higher elevations, but in many lower 
sections rains have not been sufficient, 
and ranges are drying. Shearing is well 
under way, and satisfactory lambing 
results are reported. Irrigated mead- 
Ows are growing rapidly. The summer 
ranges are being occupied earlier than 


THE 


usual. Beneficial rains occurred in 
western valleys May 4-5th. 

x * x 

Condon 

The weather has been ideal, lots of 

rain, and the grass is extra good (May 
6). Feed is the best we have had for 
a long time. The lamb yield was better 
than 100 per cent. No contracting for 
lambs for fall delivery has been done 
yet, and there has been no movement 
in ewes. Some wool has sold, however, 
around 30 cents. Archie McKenzie. 





WASHINGTON 


The season is unusually early, mild 
weather having prevailed for several 
weeks. Rains have not been up to nor- 
mal, and with high temperatures soils 
have dried out rather badly in some 
sections, especially in eastern counties. 
However, most meadows and pastures 
have continued good or excellent, and 
live stock have done well. 

Hover 

Lambing is over (April 24) and ex- 
cellent results are reported from most 
of the sheep outfits. We have had 
a very dry spring with the result that 
the feed is getting tough much earli- 
er than usual. Most of the sheep are 
on the way to the mountains. As a 
rule both sheep and lambs are in good 
condition. 

Wool buyers are on the lookout for 
bargains and are finding a good many 
of them. As an illustration, three clips, 
according to a wool expert, were of 
the same value. One sold for 25 cents, 
one for 27% cents and the other for 
30 cents. Another clip of about the 
same value sold for 31 cents. The price 
will remain low until the panicky sell- 
ing is over. J. R. Ayers 


CALIFORNIA 


Spring rains have been ample, if not 
abundant in the range sections, giving 
grasses and general range forage a 
thrifty and abundant growth. As a 
consequence live stock have done well, 
and are making satisfactory gains. The 
first cutting of alfalfa has become fair- 
ly general, under favorable weather 
conditions, as a rule. 
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Gridley 
The rain that fell from the 4th t 
the 9th of April surely saved the seri 
ous situation that confronted all agri 
culturists of California, except in a fe) 
northern counties. 


Sheepmen were running short of fee 
for lambs; consequently, many lambs 
weighing around 60 pounds were mar- 
keted. However, at present, (April 
16) the lambs in this section are look- 
ing very good and they comprise those 
owned by fairly large outfits running 
from eight to ten thousand ewes. Us- 
ually the owners market about one- 
third of their lambs before the sheep 
go to the mountains, the ewes being 
bred in bands to lamb accordingly. The 
last rain has practically assured plenty 
of good feed to carry the lambs along 
until they are ready for ‘shipment, 
which should result in orderly market- 
ing for this section. 


Shearing is well under way, with 
wool buyers in the field for bargains. 
Some wool has been sold at what 
seems a fair price at present, but the 
indications are that most of the best 
clips will be held by the growers for 
a stronger market. The wool is well 
grown and should be of lighter shrink- 
age than the 1925 clip. Our sheep 
sheared very well; many young ewes 
having sheared 16 and 17 pounds. 


Despite the prospects for low wools 
and lamb prices early this year, we be- 
lieve that the close of 1926 will have 
seen a year of fair prices to the pro- 
ducer. Corriedale Sheep Co. 


NEVADA 

Rain fell in good quantities gener- 
ally during the first part of the month, 
giving ranges a thrifty start. Live 
stock were thus in good or excellent 
condition, with shearing unusually well 
along. Lambing has progressed with 
very favorable weather, yielding a high 
percentage of increase. Temperatures 
have been unusually high; and while 
precipitation would help, the need is 
not acute. 


(Continued on Page 39.) 
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A Visit With British Hampshire Breeders 


According to the English Hampshire 
Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, the 
number of registered Hampshires in 
the British Isles is far greater than the 
registered number of any other breed. 
Hampshire flocks, it is pointed out, 
generally contain many more sheep 
than those of other breeds. In addition 
to pedigreed flocks, one notices many 
unregistered flocks in the original 
home of the breed, in the counties of 
Hants and Wilts particularly, and to 
some extent in certain districts in the 
contiguous counties of Berks and Dor- 
set, situated in the south of England. 


This popular short or medium-wool- 
ed breed of mutton sheep has sprung 
into prominence during the last sixty- 
five years. Prior to 1861 the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England rec- 
ognized only four principal classes of 
sheep: “(1) Leicesters; (2) other long- 
sheep, not Leicesters; (3) 
Southdowns; (4) other short-wooled 
sheep, not Southdowns.” In that year, 
however, it was decided to admit for 
registration such breeds as 
shires, 


Ww oc led 


Hamp- 
Cotswolds, Dorsets, 
Oxford Downs, Romney Marsh, Moun- 
tain breeds, and _ Irish 
sheep. 


Lincolns, 


long-wooled 


The Hampshire breed has been re- 
markably successful in the United 
States for crossing purposes in the 
great 
Northwest, especially in Montana and 


higher range country of the 


Idaho. Its two cardinal qualities—size 
and early maturity—have caused flock- 
masters to use rams of this breed for 
the production of early mutton lambs 
with great success. Indeed, there can 
be no doubt whatever as to the value 
of the Hampshire as a breed for cross- 
ing purposes when these two qualities 
are chiefly desired. It is not rare to 
find well-bred lambs in England weigh- 
ing 112 pounds by the end of May, and 
it is contended that such animals when 
fed abundantly increase their weight 
at the rate of three-quarters of a pound 
a day from birth up to six months old. 
The breed has won its share of cham- 
pionships at Smithfield. Its first suc- 
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cess there was in 1895, its most for- 
midable rivals being Southdowns, 
Shropshires, Oxfords, and Lincolns. 


Well-bred and well-fed Hampshire 
ram lambs are fit for service in July 
(January lambs), and at that time are 
often heavier than the ewes they serve. 
It is as lambs that Hampshires make 
their remarkable growth. By the end 
of the year wethers of slower matur- 
ity, such as Cotswolds and _ Lincolns, 
might overtake the Hampshire, but the 
exceptional nature of the latter breed 
to produce heavy weights in July and 
August has been its chief asset in the 
United States. 

Although Hampshires are widely 
distributed in Great Britain, yet there 
are only ten or twelve men known as 
“ram breeders”—breeders of great im- 
portance, whose flocks are of unques- 
tionable purity and lineage and repre- 
sent the most desirable qualities 
sought for in the breed. With a view 
to learning something practical con- 
cerning the methods of these English 
ram breeders, in the interests of the 
readers of the National Wool Grower, 
I visited several prominent ram-breed- 
ing flocks in the home of the breed dur- 
ing the summer of last year. 

Dogdean, the first of the farms on 
my itinerary, is an upland tract of land 
comprising 1,000 acres, 700 of which 
are under the plow; twenty-one horses 
and two tractors supply the motive 
power to work this large farm, which 
is situated quite near to Salisbury. 
This has been a noted property for a 
century or more. It was formerly 
farmed by A. F. T. Drake, also a prom- 
inent breeder of Hampshires, but for 
some years has been tenanted by H. V. 
Crees, who came here from Fyfield 
Farm, near Marlborough, Wilts. It is 
a typical “Down” farm, lying on the 
crest and slopes of an undulating fold 
of land, swept by the breezes 
every side. 


from 


I found Mr. Crees and a farm pupil 
awaiting me. We first went to inspect 
a pen of forty early lambs, all dropped 


in January. I was informed that Mr. 
Crees had the eariiest and heaviest 
lambs at the Oxford County show. 
Practically all the Dogdean lambs are 
dropped in January and early Febru- 
ary, and are weaned in May. We next 
visited a pen of sixty shearling ewes 
feeding on yellow mangolds. These 
ewes were to be bred on August 6 and 
following days. Fifty ewes to a ram is 
the rule. Then we passed to a pen of 
140 later ram lambs and twenty wether 
lambs, being hurdled on tares or 
vetches, a leguminous plant of remark- 
able value to these sheep breeders in 
the south of England. This plant at- 
tains its full growth at a time when 
green feed is most wanted for the 
sheep, and gives heavy yields on land 
which most Americans on a casual in- 
spection might question the wisdom of 
plowing. It appears to be in its ele- 
ment, however, on these chalky soils 
of the south, and one can imagine its 
great value as a soil builder as well on 
arable land. I found Hampshire sheep 
being hurdled on vetches everywhere 
I went. Of course, being an artificial 
green crop, it cannot last very long 
where there are a lot of vigorous, 
hungry sheep, but it takes its place-—a 
prominent place, among a list of feeds, 
the yearly cycle of which I shall have 
occasion to describe later. 

Next we drove some distance to see 
the stock ewes—about 250 head. The 
method of culling and replenishing the 
ewe flock at Dogdean is applicable to 
most Hampshire breeding farms. 
When the ewes have a full mouth— 
that is, after three lambings, they are 
sold. Some are fattened off; a few go 
to ram breeders, and still others, ex- 
traordinarily good breeders, are main- 
tained to carry on the good work. In 
every flock there are usually a small 
number of remarkably good breeding 
ewes which are not allowed to go the 
way of all flesh until they have been 
exploited to the limit of their procre- 
ative powers. 


In the next field were 250 ewe lambs 
and fifty or sixty wether lambs. I 
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ought to mention that I was most fa- 
vorably impressed to see 
specimens of the breed—all typical of 
this grand mutton breed, and the fact 
came home to me that I was inspect- 
ing animals the result of long years of 
selection by master breeders and under 
the loyal care and discerning eye of 
skillful shepherds. I was viewing ani- 
mals, the flower of their race, like 
those seen on the other leading farms 
I visited on this memorable trip 
through Hampshire and Wiltshire. I 
was looking at sheep, as much a pro- 
duct of the soil, climate, and that inde- 
finable factor known as environment 
as were the tares they were eating. 

I talked with the head shepherd. He 
is what is known as a “ram-breeding 
shepherd”—big men in their way. As 
a matter of fact, I was informed that 
there are only about fifteen ram-breed- 
ing shepherds in the Hamp- 
shire sheep breeding country. By that 
is meant shepherds whose experience, 
loyalty, skill, and industry are of so 
high a caliber that the general consen- 
sus of opinion among breeders and 
shepherds would place them unquali- 
fiedly in that category. Consequently, 
it is comprehensible that a tremendous 
amount of importance is attached to 
the occupation of a “ram-breeding” 
shepherd, and it is conceivable that one 
has arrived at the zenith of his humble 
but eminently useful career to be clas- 
sified among this small and exclusive 
band of faithful servants. The critical 
judgment of these men who live in 
the very closest communion with their 
sheep is manifested—working in col- 
laboration with the manager or owner 
of the flock, of course—in the skill by 
which certain strains are combined to 
produce the best results, and is un- 
doubtedly a factor of fundamental im- 
portance which makes for the success 
of the flock and the maintenance of its 
good name. 


such fine 


entire 


In order to control the progress of 
the breeding operations in August, the 
rams are “riddled” (painted on the 
breast), first in red, then yellow, then 
in black. Last year Mr. Crees bred 320 
ewes in two weeks. His rams often 
breed forty ewes each night. It has 
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even been proved, says Mr. Crees, in a 
recent law case in England, that a cer- 
tain ram bred seventy ewes in a single 
night! I saw one or two of the rams 
which were in the pen that gained the 
championship at the Wiltshire show 
last year. 

From Dogdean I was driven through 
a most beautiful country to Burcombe 
Manor, the residence and farm of G. C. 
Waters, who invited me first of all to 
step inside his house. He showed me 
the certificate testifying to the fact 
that in 1908 he was awarded the first 
prize of one hundred pounds sterling 
for the best cultivated farm in the 
two counties of Wilts and Gloucester, 
among twenty-three competitors. The 
farm is, indeed, well arranged and 
cleanly cultivated. The farm buildings 
are substantially and attractively built, 
as are the general run of these five 
farms where registered Hampshire 
flocks provide the principal money 
crop. I was assured by my chauffeur, 
who knew the country well, that all 
these farmers owe their prosperity pri- 
marily to sheep breeding. One hears 
a great deal in America about the 
“standard of living.” Certainly, I have 
never seen in any country a higher 
standard of living than obtains on 
these farms of the better class in the 
south of England. The furniture and 
interior fittings and sanitary arrange- 
ments in these substantial, stone-built 
farm houses are of the first order, and 
the modern machinery and implements 
used on the farms are well in keeping 
with the progress indicated by the 
times. 

Burcombe Manor comprises 750 
acres, including arable, water-meadow, 
pasture, and “Down” land. The water- 
meadows comprise fifty acres, irrigat- 
ed by water from the river Madder. 
There are about 400 acres of arable 
land, including four fields of eighty 
acres each under a rotation system. In 
one of these fields was growing a fine 
stand of oats; another one was in 
wheat. All of the grain is harvested for 
seed purposes, and finds a ready sale. 
Every few years Mr. Waters buys a 
new supply of seed himself, and so 
maintains the vigor and characteristic 
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properties of the varieties of cereals 
grown. 


I went out to see the sheep. There 
was a flock of 350 stock ewes being 
hurdled on vetches; in another field 
were 140 shearling ewes. After three 
lambings, Mr. Waters sells his stock 
ewes to other breeders or disposes of 
them in other ways. “Some breeders,” 
said Mr. Waters, “take the whole of 
the crop disposable.” About 150 ewe 
lambs are retained each year to main- 
tain the numerical strength of the 
flock, which does not vary more than 
six sheep a year. I saw a pen of 130 
ram lambs; generally about 150 are re- 
served for sale purposes. In another 
pen were 150 ewe lambs. I thought 
these ewe lambs to be a particularly 
uniform and high-class lot. Among 
them were three colored (yellow) 
lambs on which ‘Mr. Waters was 
awarded third prize at the Wiltshire 
show. All exhibitors of Hampshire 
sheep color their lambs for show pur- 
poses. This is done with a certain pow- 
der which answers the purpose most 
effectually. There is: one man in the 
south of England, I understand, who 
makes it under a proprietary name. He 
sends it all over the country, and even 
to foreign lands. The secret of prepara- 
tion has been very well kept, as nu- 
merous imitations have failed to give 
satisfaction. 

Nearly all of the land in this district 
is rolling upland, containing more 
or less loose stones and gravel, and is 
sort of a light, chalky loam, the fer- 
tility of which is maintained and even 
improved by sheep feeding. Mr. Wat- 
ers emphasized the fact that high fer- 
tility on these Down soils can be con- 
served only by sheep farming and, to 
some extent, the keeping of other live 
stock. He pointed to an adjacent farm 
across the low valley where the tenant 
or owner took advantage of inflated 
prices a few years ago to sell out his 
sheep. Since that time, Mr. Waters as- 
sured me, the productivity of ihe 
arable land has progressively declined. 
He explained at some length how his 
ram lambs are fed. In the autumn they 
go on yellow turnips; the variety fed 
is the Imperial Green Globe. The sheep 
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Mr. G. C. Waters and his champion ram lamb at the Salisbury 


Show in 1919. This picture gives an excellent idea of how the 


wattle hurdles are made. 


remain on turnips until Christmas. 
Later they are put on swedes and 
thousand-head kale. Next they are 


hurdled on rape (sown in the fall). 
After rape they are put on to Italian 
rye grass and “hop” or alsike clover. 
Then they come on to tares or vetches 
(the sheep were on vetches at all the 
farms I visited, June 25th, and follow- 
ing days). Early in July, they go back 
to rape until about the end of the 
month, then on to turnips, thus com- 
pleting the cycle. After the grain har- 
vest there are also days when the 
sheep are used to glean the aftermath 
and fallen grain. As for concentrates, 
Mr. Waters uses a mixture of linseed 
meal, horse-bean meal, and a proprie- 
tary meal much used in England. So 
it will be seen that a definite, syste- 
matic and liberal routine of feeding is 
fundamental to the rearing and devel- 
opment of these remarkable Hamp- 
shire ram lambs which are exported to 
many lands for the purpose of improv- 
ing sheep whose frame and muscular 
development have become more or less 
stunted through generations of less 
liberal methods of feeding or for cross- 
ing on ewes containing a 
amount of Merino blood. 
From Burcombe Manor we drove 
through a ravishingly picturesque dis- 
trict of small villages and tiny hamlets, 
with low-roofed thatched cottages, for 
the most part, and attractive window 
casements in little squares, gay with 
geraniums, fuschias, hanging mosses, 
and other potted plants. Ever and anon 


certain 





The flock of Hampshire ewes owned by Mr. Waters at Burcombe 


Manor, near Salisbury, England 


we passed an old water mill and cross- 
ed a bridge built hundreds of years 
ago. Now and then a village smithy 
attracted the eye, with the traditional 
“spreading chestnut tree” hard by. The 
ubiquitous village inn, with its distinc- 
tive sign board sticking out at right 
angles to the front of the house and 
gently swaying in the summer breeze, 
reminded us that at the Red Lion or the 
Blue Pig or Queen’s Arms ‘food and 
shelter for man and beast could be ob- 
tained. Everything was clean, calm, 
quiet, and orderly beyond compare. 
The hedgerows were properly trim- 
med, the ditches closed over, the cul- 
verts in good repair, the roadside 
weeds had been cut by somebody, the 
school children were neatly and cleanly 
dressed and had rosy cheeks and smil- 
ing faces, for the most part. One ob- 
tains, indeed, rolling over these won- 
derful macadam and tar-surfaced roads 
without dust, a pervading impression 
of stability, security, and wholesome- 
ness. These are words that may, how- 
ever ineffectually, be invoked to sum- 
marize the general ensemble of these 
beautiful Wiltshire landscapes and vil- 
lages. 

Mr. Waters is a busy man. Besides 
his sheep, he runs a fifty-cow dairy of 
registered dairy Shorthorns. He em- 
ploys twenty-four men and _ twelve 
horses. Mr. Waters prides himself on 
the quality of his wool clip. At the Sal- 
isbury wool sales during the last two 
years he has fetched top prices for his 
entire clip. He said that his tegs (first 


shearing) will average about twelve 
pounds. He made particular mention of 
Mr. Blastock, who has bought many 
sheep here, and whom he has known 
since he was a lad. 

Just before reaching Chilmark, the 
home of James Flower, the latter came 
to meet me, mounted on a sprightly 
cob. Seventy-three years young, he 
is a well preserved, jolly old gentle- 
man of the typical yeoman type. Pard- 
onably proud of his enviable achieve- 
ments as a breeder of fine stock, a good 
story-teller, tactful and shrewd, with 
a broad vein of humor running through 
his genial and hospitable tempera- 
ment, he is a very pleasant companion. 

The flock was established in 1845. 
Mr. Flower began here on his own ac- 
count in 1878. The present owner re- 
presents the third generation at Chil- 
mark, and as he has two grown sons 
who take an active part in the manage- 
ment of this farm, everything points 
to a continuation of the famous flock 
for some time. Mr. Flower has held 
many honorary offices during his long 
career. He has been twice president of 
the National Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. In 1899 he was elected president 
of the Hampshire Down Breeders’ As- 
sociation, and has been a member of 
the Council since its formation. Of 
course, he is a county magistrate. Mr. 
Flower has ceased to exhibit his sheep 
at public shows, but has done his bit in 
his time, no fewer than 653 prizes, in- 


cluding 81 at the English Royal, having 
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fallen to his flock. He won the Salis- 
bury Fair Challenge Cup ten times out 
of sixteen attempts. Mr. Flower prides 
himself most on “bringing home the 
bacon” from Smithfield for the Hamp- 
shire breed in 1908 and 1909, winning 
the supreme championship over all 
breeds for fat lambs or wethers. In 
one of these years there were 150 en- 
tries, and on the other occasion 174. 
This achievement is unique. But 
enough of prize-winning. Most sheep- 
men can tell at once, on seeing the 
Chilmark flock, that there is represent- 
ed the “flower” of the race in a 
double sense. 


We went out to inspect the flock. It 
comprises, including lambs and every- 
thing on the place, about 1500 head. In 
one pen were 187 ram lambs. It is not 
my wish to be invidious; I can bear 
testimony to the very high quality of 
all the flocks visited on this itinerary, 
but I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the remarkable character and uniform- 
ity of type as represented in these ram 
lambs. The heads, especially, reflect- 
ed this family type to a striking de- 
gree. The lambs’ tails are seared off 
with a hot iron when they are ten 
weeks old. I saw four ram lambs that 
were awaiting shipment to Argentina. 
We went over the entire flock. The 
same general method obtains here as 
elsewhere. The ewes are sold when 
about four and a half years old and 
are replaced by young stock. But in 
the case of ewes which produce animals 
of the very highest quality it is custom- 
ary to keep them until they are sev- 
en and eight, or even older. 

Chilmark is a large farm of 1,400 
acres, including 800 or 900 acres in ar- 
able land, the rest being in  pas- 
ture. In addition to roots and vetches, 
a lot of perennial rye grass and red 
clover is grown for hay, and the ewes 
are turned on the aftermath about 
ramming time, (in the beginning of 
August.) Nearly always it is the cus- 
tom here to turn the ewes onto the 
second growth clovers about mating 
time, to flush them. 

It pays to use superphosphate on the 
root fields, at the rate of three hun- 
dredweight (336 pounds) to the acre. 
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This amount does for one crop. For 
the pastures it is customary to use a 
top dressing of basic slag, at the rate 
of eight or ten hundredweight to the 
acre; this amount, however, is suffici- 
ent for several years. 

There are about twenty-five head of 
working horses on the place and one 
tractor. A herd of Dairy Shorthorns, 
numbering 140 in all, is maintained at 
Chilmark. Thirty-five farm hands are 
employed. I talked with the shepherds. 
The head shepherd is far from old, but 
he has been working 46 years, beginn- 
ing when six years old, he told me. He 
has been with Mr. Flower 28 years, 
and prior to that worked for Mr. Flow- 
er’s uncle. 

Leaving Chilmark I told my man to 
drive me to Sutton Scotney, about 
thirty miles distant. Near this small 
village is situated the handsome resi- 
dence known as Norton Manor, with 
its fine farm of 1,500 acres, practic- 
ally all in arable land, owned by V. 
T. Thompson. The latter happened to 
be away, but I was shown around by 
the manager. Just as at the other 
farms I had visited I found the sheep 
being hurdled on vetches. A few re- 
marks about these wattle hurdles, the 
kind most generally used in the ex- 
treme south of England. They are 
made from hazel branches and sap- 
lings, and are 3 feet 6 inches deep by 
6 feet long. Their cost at the present 
day is about $5 a dozen. Those in use 
at Norton Manor had been pickled in 
a creosote solution, at a cost of one to 
two cents a hurdle. When not so treat- 
ed a hurdle lasts three or four years, 
but if pickled they will last six or sev- 
en years. Obviously, it pays to pickle 
them. 

The ewe flock at Norton Manor 
numbers 450 head. About 150 ewe 
lambs are selected each year to main- 
tain the strength of the flock. Usu- 
ally about one hundred more lambs are 
born than the number of the ewe flock, 
thus proving the prolificacy of the 
strain. I saw a number of matrons suck- 
ling late twin lambs. The mating be- 


gins in the 6th or 7th of August. The 
rams are allowed with the ewes during 
three weeks continuously. Then they 
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are taken out for a brief period afte: 
which they are again placed with the 
ewes. Thus, those which did not con- 
ceive or come in heat the first tim: 
are “caught” the second time. I not 
iced some exceptionally precocious ran 
lambs here. 

It is customary for these big ran 
breeders to hold “home sales.” At No: 
ton Manor the home sale takes place o1 
August Ist, when about sixty 
lambs, the pick of the flock, are sold 
Others are sold at the great sheep fair 
held at Britford, one mile from Salis- 
bury, when selections from most 
the leading flocks are sold. Still oth- 
ers are sold at Marlborough, and som: 
at Winchester. It may be mention- 
ed in passing that in addition to the 
fairs already mentioned there are oth- 
ers held during July and August at the 
following places: Salisbury and Wilton, 
in Wiltshire, and Alresford and Wey- 
hill in Hampshire. In addition a con- 
signment of Hampshire ram lambs is 
sent to the Kelso ram sales in Scot- 
land, usually held in September. Sev- 
enteen draft horses, typical shires as 
are most of the farm horses in this re- 
gion, furnish the power to cultivate 
this large farm. In addition there are 
two tractors. 


Tan 


Passing into the county of Hamp- 
shire, and through the clean and tidy 
country town of Basingstoke, we soon 
arrived at Herriard Park, an extensive 
estate of 1,700 acres, owned by Major 
Jervoise. This valuable property, with 
its spacious mansion, its park land, for- 
est trees, well tilled fields and rich mea- 
dows is one of the noted estates of the 
county. Nobody who has enjoyed the 
privilege of visiting Herriard Park and 
of talking to the Major and Mrs. Jer- 
voise can ever forget the experience. 
Both of them represent the last word 
in genuine old English courtesy and af- 
fability, unobtrusive but warm and 
genial. Both are enthusiasts in the 
question of improving their various 
categories of farm stock. Mrs. Jer- 
voise is quite a character in herself. 
Although endowed with all the quali- 
ties which make the English woman of 
gentle breeding so distinctive, she is 
aggressive, enterprising, and energet- 
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ic to a degree, and from what I have 
heard and been told I believe she is 
the most widely known and the best- 
informed in sheep lore of all the En- 
glish ladies who can be seen from time 
to time around the English show rings. 
She has done a lot for sheep breeding 
in England, and continues to use her 
strong personality in everything con- 
ducive to the production of mutton 
and wool. 

There are about 800 acres in pasture 
ind wood land. The fine large herd 
of Guernseys needs plenty of grass. 
Valentine’s Honor of the Passee, now 
eleven years old, is a typical dairy bull 
at the head of the herd. His dam ob- 
tained five firsts, specials and champ- 
ionships at the Island shows, and made 
a record of 15,477 pounds of milk and 
783 pounds of fat. The old bull is as- 
sisted by his two-year-old grandson, 
Bon Espoir Jolly, champion at the Roy- 
al last year. I was shown the fifty- 
stall cow-barn with modern fittings. 
Then we went to see the cows in the 
pasture. This is one of the noted 
Guernsey herds in England. The milk 
finds a ready market in London, and 
fetches a good premium above the 
price of ordinary milk. 

As we were traversing the park land 
to inspect the Hampshires, I noticed 
a flock of black sheep in the distance 
and was interested at once. One often 
sees a black sheep or two in an ordin- 
ary farm flock, but it is rare to see a 
flock of black sheep without a single 
white one. This is one of the principal 
flocks of the black Welsh Mountain 
breed in Great Britain. These sheep 
are small and fine in bone compared 
with the Hampshire, but possess some 
good qualities, being hardy, and are 
in strong demand, either pure or cros- 
sed, by the butcher when fat. Mrs. 
Jervoise has worked hard and suc- 
cessfully to gain official recognition 
for the breed, and there are now four- 
teen purebred flocks, and others are 
in the course of formation. Mrs. Jer- 
voise is a regular winner with speci- 
mens of this breed at the Royal and 
other shows, as well as in the fat clas- 
ses at Smithfield. She won third prize 
in mountain carcasses on a wether of 
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this breed in 1924, and first and third 
on pens. The flock is about 300 strong. 
The tails are left on all the animals ex- 
cept the wethers. I saw the first and 
second rams at the Shropshire show. 
The breed has been improved consider- 
ably during the last few years, 1 am 
told. The most distinctive feature 
about these sheep apart from the col- 
or is the peculiarly attractive and alert 
expression; the eyes are very pretty. 
‘Mrs. Jervoise is trying very hard to 
obtain better prices for the black or 
dark brown wool by endeavoring to 
find a special demand for it—some use 
to which it might be put in preference 
to dyed wool. She has had her own 
fleeces, scoured, carded, spun, and wov- 
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two until January 14th next! (This was 
June 25.) He had been hired out as a 
ram lamb at a high figure. 

There are 420 breeding ewes in the 
Hampshire flock. In the show and sale 
rings of Great Britain the Herriard 
Hampshires are held in high esteem. 
Some of the shearling rams are let or 
hired out at high prices. During the 
inflation period of some years ago 
one ram was let for the season to Bish- 
op and Measures, Tring, for 360 guin- 
eas (about $1980). This constitutes a 
record. That year Herriard Park had 
the highest average in sales. In 1919 
sixteen head averaged $550 at the 
Last year at the home 
sale sixty rams averaged about $162. 


Salisbury sale. 











The remnant of the drop band—lambing being practically over—at the ranch of the Mt. 


Haggin Land and Live Stock Company of Montana. 


Dr. H. C. Gardiner of the Mt. 


Haggin Company spent some time with English Hampshire breeders and made 


quite an extensive importation from their flocks in 1923. 


iner’s visit is made in this article. 


en into cloth. Major Jervoise was 
wearing a warm, soft, very dark brown 
overcoat made from this cloth. Mix- 
ed with natural white wool to make the 
contrast, has also been some of the 
black wool made up into a cloth re- 
sembling the ordinary 
plaid. 

We passed on to see the Hampshires. 
I was shown the biggest shearling or 
yearling Hampshire ram I have ever 
seen. Indeed, he is the largest, I should 
think, that most people have ever seen. 
Having my tape 


“Shepherd” 


measure handy I 
found him to be 5 feet 3 inches around 
the chest, 5 feet 6 inches around the 
belly, length of body 3 feet, 6 inches, 
and 4 feet 6 inches from poll to root 
of tail. I think he must have weighed 
around 330 pounds—and he will not be 


Reference to Dr. Gard- 


Generally speaking, Hampshire 
lambs are not shorn; breeders wait un- 
til the shearling, or yearling, stage. 
The clip averages (at Herriard Park) 
about eleven pounds. The ewes run 
about 6% pounds. I inspected a fine 
lot of 157 ram lambs. In another pen 
were 178 shearling ewes clipped early 
in the month (June). All sheep have 
free access to a mixture of salt and 
sulphur. At other times this is added 
to their feed. Worms and flukes are 
unknown there, I was told. We passed 
on to a dry outhouse where the wool 
clip was stored, waiting for a favor- 
able market quotation. There were 
617 fleeces. The wool is generally sold 
at Chichester, where a great deal of 
Southdown wool is also marketed. 
(Continued on Page 40.) 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 

Morocco, Africa 

April 1926. 

Dear Ern: 


I got your letter where you sort of 
indite my verasity and I want to tell 
you that you’re on the wrong track. 
You give me a polite pain. You don’t 
know nothing about lions. To be a 
good lion man you’ve got to be differ- 
ent. You don’t want to weigh what 
I tell you by your old-fashioned home 
standards. Don’t feel sore at me for 
telling it, but you remind me of an old 
lady. You’re too fussy. All you know 
about lions is what your grandma read 
to you out of a fourth reader when you 
was still wearing girls’ pants. And do 
you know how them books is wrote? 
I'll tell you. 

They pick a tall, lean artist with a 
thin skull and tell him to go paint a 
picture of a lion and equip same with a 
thousand word treatment on his habits. 
The artist takes his cane, a sketch book 
and a street car down to the city park, 
where he locates himself in front of a 
caged lion. He notices that the lion 
looks at him real frequent and that he 
has a considerable storage of saliva. By 
and by a keeper comes along and 
throws him a hunk of predigested hoss. 
The lion, I mean. Then the writer goes 
back to the studio to work. 

He gets out his paints and daubs out 
a nice fat golden lion with a heavy 
mane, dumps a bucket of water in front 
of him and in his rear he plants a wav- 
ing palm with the moon shining 
through. Underneath he writes, At the 
Water Hole. But the picture is kinda 
flat, no life in it at all, so he opens the 
lion’s mouth, inserts a squirming 
white-eyed nigger and adds the word 
Contest. Now the picture has atmos- 
phere. And you and your grandma 
shiver with delight when you read. It 
rouses your courage and that night, 
when the two of you run the cat out 
of the house, blow out the light and 
crawl into your feather bed, you think 
yourselves lion men. 

No, Ern, that artist lion ain’t true to 
life. He’s a clandestine libel on reality. 
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Turn that lion loose in Africa and all 
the other lions, would shun him like he 
was Oscar Wilde. You’ve just got to 
get out and mingle with lions if you 
want to know ’em. Here they is a part 
of our every day doings. Day times 
they curl up in the shade and you can 
talk about ’em and believe in ’em or 
not, all the same as ghosts; but when 
it comes night and they roar out a cur- 
few, you generally ditch your ideas and 
go home. 

We've got a hundred miles to go yet. 
So far we’ve had good luck, Sarah and 
me. But travel is kinda slow and 
there’s always something happens. 
Take it the other night. We, Sarah 
and me, had come to the village of a 
friendly tribe of mixed African gender. 
It was getting late, the lions was sort 
of restless and noisy like, and we thot 
it best to make camp. I sent the king 
one of Sarah’s old socks and the top 
of a busted vacuum bottle, and he sent 
his viceroy to see that we was fixed up 
comfortable. 


The viceroy gave us each a mud hut 
and presented us with some roasted 
fowl, a gourd of clabbered camel’s 
milk, a earthen jar of yams, and a firk- 
in of old wine. In the U. S. a firkin 
wouldn’t be constitutional, and you 
dassen’t cross a state line with one; 
and you know what a yam is, don’t 
you? Sarah and me feasted and then 
we turned in for a good rest. 

It seems like the King of the tribe 
is going to pull off a wedding the next 
day, taking on his thirty-second 
spouse. They’d dolled her up plenty 
with ostrick feathers and ivory amu- 
lets, oiled her up with wilde-beest 


. §rease and put her in a mud hut all by 


her lonesome self. That’s the way 
here ; when the King falls for a maiden 
they put her under guard and seclude 
her from the plebian stare. Her vamp- 
ing days is over and it’s sudden death 
for anybody to intrude on her privacy 
as much as to take a peep into her 
whereabouts. 

The hut the viceroy gave to me was 
hot, stuffy and close; there was no 
window, so along about midnight I 
got restless and went out for a stroll 
in the moonlight and to have a smoke. 
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Now them huis is as much alike as tw 
native fleas. I didn’t notice it, but tha 
guard in front of the bridal mud, he’d 
walked off his beat a few paces, an 
when I came walking back, Bingo! 
stepped right into the forbidden apart 
ment. 

Imagine! There was that 
dreaming soft, pleasant dreams of her 
coronation and royal nuptials when | 
blunder into this scheme of things ar 
risk starting a scandal. I was going to 
back right out again, of course, but it 
was too late. That guard had come 
back and stood right by the door, and 
before I could move, the bride leaps at 
me, throws a Pocahontas’ Nelson 
around my adam’s apple and implores 
me to be quiet. She knows it would 
eliminate my head to stick it outdoors, 
and the King might probably add her 
own to the catastrophe. It was some 
predicament, Ern. There was Sarah, 
too. I wouldn’t a let her knowed that 
I’d strolled in there, not for the north 
half of Africa. 

I’ve got to chop off. This goes by 
carrier pigeon and they got a limited 
capacity. I’ll write you again when we 
get to Sarah’s old home town. 

Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 


maiden 





MEAT BOARD CONDUCTS HOUSE- 
WIVES’ SCHOOLS 





A series of very successful house- 
wives’ meat schools has been conduct- 
ed by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board recently in several of the 
large consuming centers of the East. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Co- 
lumbus, Mo., and Syracuse, N. Y., have 
been included in the circuit, and the co- 
operation and interest manifested on 
the part of women’s clubs was indica- 
tive of good results. 

As in all of its work, the board aimed 
merely to present the subject of the 


use of meat in its proper light. Lec- 


tures on the selection, preparation and 
serving of meats were given by Miss 
Inez Wilson, the director of home eco- 
nomics for the board, and lessons in 
the different cuts were given by Mr. 
A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Solving the Mysteries of Live Stock Poisoning 


Salina Experiment Station Conducts Wide Range of Unique Experiments With Stock-Poisoning Plants 


If you will travel to Salina, Utah, 
in the south-central part of the state, 
and then proceed eastward up a wind- 
ing mountain canyon road for 16% 
miles, you will see an American flag 
fluttering in the breeze. At first glance 

















The Salina Experiment Station is surround- 
ed by rugged grazing country that sup- 
ports large numbers of cattle and sheep. 


you can discern nothing but a dense 
grove of aspen trees in the vicinity, but 
on closer approach, there is a gate and 
you learn presently that the flag flies 
over a Federal experiment station. 
Operated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Salina Experiment 
Station has for the last ten years con- 
ducted a series of studies of unusual 
importance to the live stock industry 
and the public at large. 

In this obscure place, Dr. C. Dwight 
Marsh and a corps of associates spend 
four months each year conducting ex- 
periments with plants poisonous, or 
reported to be poisonous, to live stock. 
Surrounding the 350 acres of station 
land, there is typical open range grazed 
by cattle, sheep and horses. The eleva- 
tion is about 8,000 feet above sea level, 
snow remains until about June Ist and 
flies again in October. This explains 
why the investigators do their inten- 
sive experimental field work during the 
four months—June, July, August and 
September—the rest of the time being 
spent at Washington, D. C., where 


By D. 8. BURCH 


thousands of samples of animal tissues 
and plant are examined 
chemically, microscopically and other- 
wise. 

The station was established and is 
conducted in response to 


structures 


demands 
from stockmen for assistance in reduc- 
ing losses from mysterious causes. In 
the western range country such losses 
have averaged from three to five per 
cent annually, with the mortality of 
animals running over 50 per cent in 
individual cases. When applied to the 
millions of cattle, sheep and horses on 
western ranges the percentages men- 
tioned loom into significant totals. In 
financial 
ment and food resources involved, the 
problem has been one of public con- 


number of animals, invest- 














Type of country and range in vicinity ot 
Salina Experiment Station. The picture 
was taken September 15, 1925, after 
frosts had occurred. 

cern. Nor is it only a matter of the im- 
mediate loss. Rather, the constant 
danger of future losses and the baf- 
fling nature of the cause and preven- 
tion, in former years, added to the haz- 
ards of stock raising. 

The Forest Service was the first 
branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to take an active 
interest in the problem, but owing to 
the highly technical nature of the 
work, it devolved in time on the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry and finally was 
transferred to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. The Forest Service continued 
to cooperate by furnishing temporary 
field stations in localities where stock- 


poisoning problems were most acute. 
Most of these stations, located at vari- 
ous times in Colorado, Nebraska, Texas 
and New Mexico, were little more than 
camps. 

The present station near Salina is 
of a more permanent nature, compris- 
ing three substantial frame buildings 
besides barn, corrals and pens. One of 
the buildings is a laboratory; the oth- 
ers contain a kitchen and dining room 
and an office and living quarters for 
the force of about a dozen workers. 
The Forest Service furnished the build- 
ings, built and maintains a telephone 
line and aids the work otherwise. The 
Bureau of Plant Industry has contin- 
ued to cooperate by assigning a botan- 
ist to identify doubtful plants and oth- 
erwise render expert service. 


Loco Poisoning Solved. 

Until Dr. Marsh undertook the thor- 
ough investigation of so-called “lo- 
coed” stock, the cause had been an un- 
solved problem for fifty years. Para- 
sites and bacteria were suspected, but 
after four years of research Dr. Marsh 
proved that the trouble was due to a 
family of poisonous plants, now known 














Filling the balling gun, a cylindrical instru- 
ment with plunger, used in administer- 
ing measured quantities of plant material. 
The plant is first ground in a food chop- 
per. 

as loco weeds. Locoed animals were 

considered ruined and 

worthless. The disease affected their 
nervous systems and they became un- 


manageable, were unable to find feed 


commonly 
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and finally died of starvation. In the 
face of these discouraging conditions, 
Dr. Marsh and his co-workers found 
effective remedies and proved the pos- 
sibility of curing both locoed horses 
and locoed cattle. Weak doses of 
strychnine are the remedy for cattle 
and Fowler’s solution for horses. In 
fact, Dr. Marsh cured a badly locoed 
horse and used it as his saddle horse 
for two years. He also took cattle in 
the last stages of loco poisoning and 
brought them back to marketable con- 
dition. 

Building on this beginning, the Fed- 
eral investigators determined the pois- 
onous properties of larkspurs, milk- 
weeds, death camas and numerous 
other plants. The problems involved 
scores of tests, since the plants vary in 
their toxicity for different kinds of ani- 
mals. The stage of growth also is im- 
portant in some cases. Species of the 
same botanical family are quite differ- 
ent in their poisonous properties, from 
which it is apparent that the work calls 
for constant verification of experi- 
ments and no end of patience and re- 
sourcefulness. 


Larkspurs, for instance, are poison- 
ous early in the season, but later are 
not so dangerous. In Colorado the low 
larkspur dies about the first of July, so 
with the knowledge concerning the 
properties of the plant, stockmen have 
their riders keep cattle away from 
larkspur patches until after July 1, 
when the danger ceases. The investiga- 
tions at the Salina station have shown 
that most plants retain their poisonous 
principles after drying, a matter not 
formerly recognized by stockmen. 


Station Serves Entire Country 


Though dealing at first with prob- 
lems of special concern to persons 
using western ranges, Dr. Marsh and 
his corps of workers recognize that 
such work is not limited by geograph- 
ical boundaries. One of the more recent 
investigations has dealt with cases of 
poisoning by cockleburs, a common 
weed widely found in the corn belt and 
elsewhere. In its early stage of growth 
the cocklebur is poisonous to swine 
and cattle, contrary to a rather com- 
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mon belief that the injury is caused 
merely by irritation of the burs. 

Other experiments have included re- 
search with plants found in many dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Western 
sneezewood has been found to be es- 
pecially dangerous to sheep, while oak- 
brush poisoning is limited chiefly to 
cattle. Investigations this year have in- 
cluded work with several milkweeds, 
wild tobacco, St. Johnswort, coyotillo, 
several locoes, some of the death camas 
species and “sleepy grass.” In a local- 
ity in New Mexico the plant last men- 
tioned is reported to put cattle and 
horses to sleep. 


The office at the Salina Experiment 
‘Station includes a card catalogue of 
the poisonous plant literature of the 
world. It includes thousands of cards. 
To keep abreast of the work it is nec- 
essary-also to scan or read from 300 to 
400 scientific, medical and veterinary 
periodicals each month and note cur- 
rent discussions on the subject. Aus- 
tralia and South Africa have been 
active recently in poisonous plant in- 
vestigations, though farther back most 
of such work was conducted in Ger- 
many. 

Yet even with a library devoted to 
the literature on the subject, the in- 
vestigators at Salina are obliged for 
the most part to blaze their way 
through pioneer fields in conducting 
their experiments. The principal 
method used is to feed measured quan- 
tities of suspected plants to experi- 
mental animals and to keep very care- 
ful records of the effects on tempera- 
ture, respiration, pulse, gait, appetite, 
weight and general condition. Differ- 
.ent parts of the plants in various stages 
of growth are then tried, if preliminary 
tests indicate they are dangerous. 
When bacterial infection may be a dis- 
turbing factor, the investigators ster- 
ilize the plant before it is fed, in the 
study of suspected poisonous proper- 
ties. The investigations have shown 
that the plant poisons affect the glands 
of animals more noticeably than most 
other parts of the body, a matter of 
considerable scientific interest. 

The experimental animals include 
cattle, horses, sheep, swine and poul- 
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try. In the laboratory tests rabbits, 
guinea pigs and cats also are used. The 
station has on hand most of the time 
about fifty sheep, thirty cattle and a 
small supply of horses, pigs and chick- 
ens. Most of these animals are pri- 
vately owned by stockmen in_ the 
neighborhood who gladly contribute 
the use of them in exchange for the 
privilege of using the government pas- 
ture. The investigators take good care 
of the animals and relieve owners of 
the expense of herding them. The sta- 
tion staff likewise keeps records of 
gains in weight for comparison with 
individual animals used in the feeding 
tests. 


Occasionally an experimental animal 
succumbs to some poisonous plant. In 
that case an autopsy is held and 
samples of its tissues and organs art 
taken for microscopic and chemical! 
studies. The Government, of course, 
pays for such animals, but the expense 
is small compared with maintaining 
Government-owned stock the year 
around. The total mortality of live 
stock at the Salina station during the 
ten years of its operation is less, Dr. 
Marsh asserts, than the number of ani- 
mals that sometimes die from plant 
poisoning at one time in a single herd. 

The force of investigators consists 
of Dr. Marsh, Mr. A. B. Clawson, his 
assistant, and several young men from 
an agricultural college who help in the 
investigations and also act as laborers. 
Mr. Clawson is a physiologist and mic- 
roscopist who has made a special study 
of the effects of stock-poisoning plants 
upon animal tissues. 

Besides the regular work at the Sa- 
lina station, a number of incidental in- 
vestigations are in progress. One oi 
these relates to the effect of grazing 
on the growth of poisonous plants. 
Tests have shown, for instance, that 
restricted grazing will enable the valu- 
able grasses to crowd out sneezeweed, 
which is poisonous chiefly to sheep. 
One plot of ground, ungrazed for nine 
years, is practically free from harmful 
plants. Stockmen are constantly mak- 
ing requests for the services of the 
Federal specialists in diagnosing 
troubles and finding remedies. So far 
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as time permits, such requests receive 
personal attention; otherwise suitable 
literature is sent. 

The results of the work described 
are available to stockmen and to the 
public in more than a score of bulletins 
and circulars, most of which are free, 
others being obtainable for a few cents. 
Public addresses, articles in live stock 
journals and, more lately, educational 
exhibits have also brought this import- 
ant side of stock raising before stock- 
men of the country. Yet new problems 
are constantly arising and the end of 
the work is not in sight. But it is going 
forward gradually and systematically, 
each year bringing about a reduction 
of the menace. 





NUTTALL’S DEATH CAMAS 


Bulletin No. 1376, recently issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, deals 
vith Nuttall’s death camas (Zygadenus 
nuttallii), which is found principally in 
1 section of country extending from 
Riley, Kansas, south to the southern 
limits of the Plateau in 
[exas. Four other species of this plant, 


Edwards 


which is said to cause more live stock 
losses than probably all other poison- 
ous plants combined, have been dis- 
cussed in earlier bulletins, but Nuttall’s 
death camas was not recognized as be- 
ing poisonous until recently. Results 
of the study made by Dr. C. D. Marsh 
and his assistants show it to be even 
more poisonous than some of the other 
varieties, and probably the cause of 
many unaccounted for losses in the 
district in which it grows. 

The four species of the plant known 
in the West are as follows: Grassy 
death camas (Zygadenus gramineus), 
chiefly found in Montana, Wyoming 
and neighboring states ; meadow death 
camas (Zygadenus venenosus ), appear- 
ing on the Pacific Coast; foothill death 
camas (Zygadenus paniculatus), com- 
mon in the intermountain states; 
and mountain death camas (Zygade- 
nus elegans). Death camas is known in 
different localities as poison sego, soap 
plant, alkali grass, water lily, squirrel 
food, and wild onion. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1273 treats of these four varieties. 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills. 


Melbourne, March 15, 1926. 

Hot and dry sums up the weather 
conditions over the bulk of the pastoral 
country of Australia for the past 
month. While some rain fell in the far 
north the aggregate for February was 
well below the average, and there was 
a suspicious absence of the 
monsoons. 


normal 
The lower north, central, 
and southern sections of the Common- 
wealth have, for the most part, had 
to be content with occasional and local 
storms, most districts recording under 
the inch. As a result, and following on 
the deficiency of previous months, a 
considerable area is decidedly dry. In 
fact, central and west Queensland, the 
northwest and west of New South 
Wales, and the north of South Aus- 
tralia, are under drought influences. 
Feed is pretty well eaten out and stock 
that cannot be moved are often dying. 
Elsewhere in the sheep country the 
principal difficulty is the scarcity of 
water, there still being fair supplies of 
dry grass available. 

Yardings of sheep and lambs in the 
metropolitan markets have been mod- 
erately heavy since last writing, and 
considering the dryness of the country 
prices are keeping notably firm. Fat 
crossbred and comeback wethers car- 
rying four to five months’ wool, and 
such as are used in the middle class su- 
burban butchering trade, were selling 
around $6.25, ewes to $4.55, and un- 
shorn lambs from $5 to $5.25 a head 
last week. At the same time well bred 
store conditioned wethers sold at from 
$4.30 to $5.25, according to age, full 
mouth dry ewes $3.60 to 4.30, and 
ewes in lamb at about $4.80 per head. 
Though these values are lower than 
those of the corresponding date of last 
year, they are certainly as high as the 
feed position appears to warrant. 

As New South Wales runs between 
40 to 50 per cent of the total sheep in 
the Commonwealth, live stock statis- 
tics for the state are of particular in- 
terest. The stock department of the 
Department of Agriculture has just is- 
sued a preliminary return to December 


31 last, which gives the number of 
sheep as being 40,761,504, compared 
with 38,775,416 at: the end of 1924. 
Apart from the fact that the head in- 
creased by two million in the year, 
special significance lies in the fact that 
it is the first occasion since 1911 that 
the aggregate has exceeded the 40,- 
000,000 mark. The increase was not un- 
expected, but it may be said present 
indications point to numbers dropping 
back again materially this year, for 
unless widespread and ample rains fall 
soon the autumn lambing will not be 
worth talking about. 

Official figures for the other states 
will not be available for some little 
time. In view of the satisfactory lamb- 
ing in 1925, though, it is fairly safe to 
say the number increased last: year. 
The total for the Commonwealth, in- 
cluding New South Wales, was 83,000,- 
000 at the beginning of 1925, and if 
New South Wales jumped two million 
the other states probably advanced 
three million, giving a grand aggregate 
early this year of 88,000,000 head. As 
with New South Wales, there are pos- 
sibilities of losses this autumn if the 
weather does not improve. 

Except for a slight irregularity at 
Melbourne last week, the Australian 
wool market has been remarkably firm 
during the past month. If not excited, 
the competition has been general and 
well spread, resulting in big clearances 
at prices practically on a par with 
those ruling in mid-February. What 
they were may be gauged from the of- 
ficial statistics of realizations in Syd- 
ney. The average price of the 113,551 
bales sold in that center in February 
was 33 cents per pound for all greasy 
wool, and 42% cents per pound for 
scoured, giving an over-all average of 
33% cents. The average for January 
was 33 cents, with greasy at 32 cents 
and scoured at 47% cents per pound. 
These prices, it must be remembered, 
include pieces, locks, bellies, and other 
oddments, as well as the finest fleece 
wools. 


American buyers have been more in 
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evidence lately in the auction rooms 
and are now taking the bulk of the 
better descriptions of fleeces, though 
France and Belgium are pushing them 
for the very finest. Bradford is operat- 
ing determinedly for spinning and top- 
making sorts. No outstanding individ- 
ual prices have been realized, the best 
being at Geelong, where a line of super 
fine lambs wool fetched 66 cents, and 
Western District of Victoria fleeces 
sold to 65 cents a pound. 

On the latest figures collected by the 
National Council of Wool Selling Brok- 
ers the receipts of the current season’s 
wool into store on February 28 stood 
at 2,045,792 bales. Of these 1,423,057 
had been sold by auction or privately 
at the date mentioned, 29,060 shipped 
unsold, and 593,675 remained in store. 
If no hitch occurs it is anticipated that 
fully 500,000 bales will be disposed of 
before the end of April, representing a 
total clearance since the first of July 
of 1,925,000 bales, plus some 500,000 
bales of carry-over wool from 1924-25. 
It speaks well for the organization and 
grip of things possessed by the coun- 
cils of the grower’ and sellers’ associa- 
tions that such a huge quantity should 
have been rationed out without disor- 
ganizing the markets. Also it is a strik- 
ing tribute to the absorbing power of 
those markets. 

A commercial parcel of Sniafil (the 
Italian synthetic wool) arrived in Mel- 
bourne a few days ago and is being 
distributed among some of the larger 
woolen manufacturers to allow them 
to experiment with it in making up 
materials. The most interesting point 
in connection with it is that it costs no 
less than 58 cents per pound to land 
in Australia. At that price it certainly 
cannot expect to find favor here, 
though of course it would be much 
cheaper in Europe or England. Some 
common sense remarks on the possi- 
bilities of the material as a competi- 
tor with wool were made the other 
day by G. G. Waddell, in his presiden- 
tial address at the annual conference 
of the Graziers’ Association of New 
South Wales. He advanced the theory 
that threads of wool being replaced by 
artificial silk and artificial wool served 
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a good purpose, as they demonstrated 
very clearly that it would be an un- 
sound policy for wool growers to or- 
ganize with the idea of fixing an un- 
duly high level of values for their 
staple. Wool substitutes, as he pointed 
out, could not be produced without 
cost, and the consumer would be pre- 
pared to pay a good premium for wool 
in preference to either of them. The 
greatest encouragement the substi- 
tutes could receive would be for wool 
to be held artificially at such prices as 
to force people reluctantly to use in- 
ferior articles of clothing, consisting 
entirely or in part of such substitutes. 

Sales have been held throughout 
New Zealand and prices generally have 
firmed, compared with the previous 
series. At the Dunedin auction last 
week the best qualities were 2 cents 
per pound and medium to inferior 1 
cent to 2 cents dearer, on the average, 
than on January 30. The range of 
prices was: Merino super, 35 cents to 
43% cents; average sorts, 31 cents to 
34 cents; fine halfbreds to 42% cents; 
medium, 38 cents; fine crossbreds, 33 
cents; medium, 31 cents; crutchings, 
15 cents to 19 cents a pound. The qual!- 
ity of the offerings was not so good as 
in January, hence its apparently lower 
range. 

PASTURES VERSUS DRY FEED- 

ING FOR SHIPPING LAMBS 








I have been an observer for many 
years of the conditions that affect 
range shipments through the death and 
shrink loss of lambs being shipped to 
market. I have had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study this question at the 
Stockdale Feeding Yards, where we 
“have excellent pastures and also good 
facilities for dry feeding of lambs un- 
loaded for feed, water and rest. 

If weather could be controlled, I 
might agree that grazing at feed sta- 
tions was the best practice. However, 
I have seen too many unfavorable days 
when lambs would not fill properly. It 
may rain for several days, and at other 
times it is too hot and dry for best re- 
sults. 

Some years ago I decided to make a 
test of these two methods of filling at 
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feed stations. One lot of lambs belong 
ing to a large Oregon shipper was kept 
on the pasture, while the other wa 
filled in the sheds on a specially pre 
pared light grain ration of hay. The re 
sult of the test convinced the shippe 
that filling market lambs on dry feed 
under cover was better than any kind 
of green fill. Since this test was mad 
this shipper has continued to use dry 
fill exclusively for over 100 double 
decked cars stocked at our yards eac! 
year. I am fully convinced that the dry 
filling method as a regular practice at 
feed stations will hold down shippers’ 
death and shrink losses below what 
can be accomplished in any other way. 
Stockdale, Ill. George H. Weitz. 





ORGANIZATION WORK IN 
MONTANA 





Montana’s plan of building a state 
association is to build a foundation of 
local county wool grower associations 
in the sheep districts of the state. 

The state of Montana is large and 
represents many different local prob- 
lems as well as state problems. This 
plan of organization will 
needs of the Montana wool growers 
more effectively than one central or- 
ganization. The idea is to have the 
State Wool Growers Association 
formed from the several local associa- 
tions, and in this way create a real 
state-wide organization. 

Montana now has organized ten lo- 
cal associations, as follows: Columbus, 
Martinsdale, Fergus, Stanford, Teton 
County, Sanders County, Powell Coun- 
ty, Valley County, Sweet Grass Coun- 
ty, Pondera County. There are others 
in process of organization. The last 
two associations to be completed were 
the Sweet Grass, with R. S. Jarrett, 
president, Frank Leech, vice-president, 
and M. M. Oliphant, of Big Tim- 
ber, secretary-treasurer ; and the Pon- 
dera Association, with Frank Bernett, 
president ; and Frank Leech, vice-pres- 
ident. The Sweet Grass Association has 
52,000 fleeces in its pool, while the 
Ponders Association is working on a 
wool pool and the cooperative purchase 
of supplies. 
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Prospective Demand and Prices for 
Feeder Lambs 


By J. E. POOLE 


Colorado lamb feeders are busy de- 
vising ways and means to create a 
bargain sale of feeding lambs this sea- 
son. As usual the pendulum of senti- 
ment has swung from one extreme to 


by restricting buying. If everybody 
goes out to buy all the lambs in sight. 
breeders will have an opportunity to 
wink the other eye. 


The feeding closed 


season just 














W. D. Candland’s winning flock at the Intermountain Live Stock Show, including first 
prize yearling ram and first prize yearling ewe. 


the other. Last fall Colorado feeders 
went on a rampage, paid up to $14.50 
for lambs, and thereby courted the dis- 
aster of February and March, where- 
upon a hue and cry was raised that $8 
to the breeder was a reasonable figure. 


Early in April I suggested that $9.50 
might be an acceptable trading basis, 
incidentally arousing a storm of indig- 
nation in the vicinity of Fort Collins, 
where such a figure was denounced as 
preposterous. Naturally, after what 
happened to winter lamb feeders dur- 
ing the season just closed, the line of 
danger signals past which they ran full 
speed last fall is being heeded, but fiat 
from northern Colorado bankers will 
have less effect on determining values 
of the new lamb crop than competition. 
Already corn belt feeders are in the 
market numerously, constituting a 
purchasing power that is at least po- 
tential, and unless the unexpected 
happens there is every indication of a 
$12 market for feeding lambs at Chi- 
cago, which is somewhat out of line 
with $8 on the range. Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Illinois and Iowa are all in 
the market for lambs, creating possi- 
bility of a scramble. The only possible 
way to hold down initial cost will be 


leaves food for thought. At least some 
of the vicissitudes in which Colorado 
feeders found themselves involved may 
be charged up to their own reckless- 
ness in paying $13.40 to $14.50 for 
lambs last fall, an error that was ag- 
gravated by accepting a lot of super- 
fluous weight. Of course western feed- 
ers could not foresee the somewhat 
fortuitous circumstances injected into 
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mation, the heavy purchase of western 
lambs by feeders east of the Missouri 
River, which was at least partly re- 
sponsible for soaring cost of thin 
lambs; but that they not only commit- 
ted the error of over buying, but paid 
excessive prices will not be disputed. 
Biting off more than can be masticated 
‘is a human failing. The previous feed- 
ing season had been profitable, creat- 
ing an impression that the market 
would repeat, which is another error 
the human mind has a habit of cher- 
ishing. Had the heavy end of the crop 
of western lambs Colorado feeders ac- 
quired last fall been excluded from the 
feed lot and sent direct to the sham- 
bles, the high market of December and 
January would not have been register- 
ed, nor would the ensuing debacle of 
February and March haveoccurred. The 
somewhat spectacular April rise, which 
carried top wooled lambs to $16 and 
shorn stock to $14.50, came too late to 
be of benefit to the rank and file of 
feeders west of the Missouri, although 
it did avert considerable loss. 
However, Colorado feeders, or a ma- 
jority, are accepting the situation phil- 
osophically, recognizing that hazard is 
inseparable from the operation in 
which they are engaged. Last winter’s 
catastrophe followed a series of profit- 
able seasons, and has inspired caution 
to a degree that will insure several 








John K. Madsen’s winners in the recent Intermountain Live Stock Show. Aged ram, 
champion; aged ewe, ram lamb and ewe lamb. 


the winter market situation by the bad 
weather of last October all over the 
Mississippi Valley, which delayed the 
crop of western lambs that went into 
the corn belt; nor did they sense, ow- 
ing to lack of reliable statistical infor- 


other profitable seasons. But at this 
juncture it may not be amiss to give 
consideration to the strong strategic 
position of the breeder whose outlet 
has widened appreciably. The heavy di- 
rect movement of yearlings and lambs 
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last fall from the western breeding 
ground to farm feeding territory east 
of the Missouri River means perma- 
nent competition for western feeders. 
Possibly this direct movement may not 
be so heavy next fall, but it is a trade 
innovation with assurance of perma- 
nency, because economical. It is also 
a new problem for the statisticians to 
reckon with, otherwise the figures they 
parade each fall as indicative of winter 
production will be worthless. If the 
statisticians have had their ears within 
rumbling distance of the ground they 
must have sensed dissatisfaction in 
feeding circles with the grist of misin- 
formation they ground out last fall. 
This early in the season anything 
like specific forecast concerning prices 
feeding lambs will realize next fall is 
impossible. A mild winter usually in- 
creases the proportion of feeding 
lambs in the western supply, 
and that is the present’ ex- 
pectancy. Demand, however, will be 
urgent and probably early, so far as 
farmer feeders are concerned, especial- 
ly if pastures are good and the new 
corn crop promising. The heavy pur- 
chase of western lambs that went into 
the corn belt last fall was made under 
drought conditions, and would have 
been considerably increased had blue 
grass pastures been green during Sep- 
tember. And, what is more, 95 per cent 
of the western sheep and lambs that 
went into the hands of the farmer feed- 
ers last season made money, as they 
were practically all marketed before 
the February break. This means free 
buying this season, as cattle feeding 
during the past winter has not been 
attended with satisfactory results, and 
in localities where sheep and lambs 
were fed last winter, there is a disposi- 
tion to switch from cattle. Cost of 
stock cattle is steadily enhancing, 
probability being that there will be no 
cheap stockers next fall, which will 
intensify demand for lambs. This idea 
may not receive feeders’ approval, but 
it is just possible that they are running 
into a condition where it will be neces- 
sary to pay as much per pound for a 
thin lamb as the finished article real- 
izes. At $12.50 to $13.50 per hundred- 
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weight, it is not a job for the amateur 
or the incompetent, and many lambs 
fall into the hands of that type of oper- 
ator. 

Opinion in “wise guy” circles is that 
the fall lamb market, as far as feeders 
are concerned, will be on about a $10 
basis at the loading point. This opinion 
does not establish the price, however, 
as several factors, indeterminable at 
this season, must be reckoned with, but 
assertion that there will be a broad and 
insistent demand for feeding lambs is 
not open to successful contradiction. 

The Colorado situation has had the 
healthy effect of eliminating the spec- 
ulator, temporarily at least, and it is 
good riddance, as there is no justifica- 
tion for gambling in lambs either be- 
fore birth or any considerable time 
prior to delivery. And if western feed- 
ers are in a mood to court further 
trouble, they have only to continue the 
pernicious practice of contracting 
lambs for fall delivery without weight 
stipulation. There is no law to prevent 
this practice, or in fact to protect any 
human being from the sequences of 
his own recklessness, but once defi- 
nitely located, a danger signal should 
be heeded. The trade can always use a 
few heavy lambs, but it will be good 
judgment for western feeders to pass 
up the kind that reaches 95 to 110 
pounds at the time their output goes 
to the butcher. Assertion that consum- 
ers do not get the benefit of these 
prices is beside the question, the fact 
being that day to day consumption of 
heavy lamb is limited and when neces- 
sity arises for consigning it to the 
freezers, cost of carrying, plus the in- 
evitable hazard, is thrown back on the 
‘producer, who can get more of the 
same kind of trouble he ran into last 
winter if he goes looking for it. These 
big lambs should either go to the 
butcher at weaning time or to the 
farmer feeder who can utilize them for 
a short feed at a price. At that the 
farmer feeder is more sagacious than 
the western operator, as he insists on 
buying on a weight basis. 

Naturally after what has happened 
recently the heavy lamb will not be a 
serious marketing problem next win- 
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ter, as feeders will steer clear of that 
type, but the infallible operation of the 
law of recurrence will eventually rein- 
state similar conditions. Human mem- 
ory is proverbially short. As a cub re- 
porter on the old Chicago Times forty- 
five years back I heard W. F. Storey, 
its editor, one of the most conspicuous 
journalists of that era, thus admonish 
his editors, in conference: “Gentlemen, 
never print two articles conveying dia- 
metrically antagonistic opinion in the 
same issue of the paper. Keep one for 
the next day, as the damphool public 
forgets today what it read yesterday” 
and that has held good ever since. 

Ohio will be a feeder buying factor 
this fall, as it cannot repeat last sea- 
son’s performance, when it located a 
grist of yearlings down in Texas that 
was carried over from the previous 
season on account of a 1924 drought 
And the dairy, or milk producing farm 
ers of northern Illinois and Indiana and 
southern Wisconsin who have been 
temporarily put out of that business by 
the “runamuck” campaign to eradicat« 
tuberculosis are talking sheep in n 
uncertain tone. A survey of the pros- 
pect warrants the conclusion that the 
ranks of Mississippi Valley farme: 
feeders will be increased 25 per cent 
this year, and that they will take mors 
lambs in the aggregate than in 1925 
There is also reasonable assurance o! 
continuance of last season’s broad de 
mand for any kind of a western ew: 
capable of shearing a fleece and raising 
a lamb, providing prices do not get out 
of hand to the extent of alarming 
country bankers, although the latter 
have a confirmed habit of throwing dis- 
cretion to the winds whenever prices 
show a soaring disposition. 





RAM SALE IN MARYLAND 





The Maryland Sheep Growers Asso- 
ciation will hold its first pure bred ra: 
same at the University of Marylan: 
College Park, Md., on May 29. Twent 


five Hampshire and Shropshire year- 


ling rams have been consigned to t! 
sale; eight of the rams coming fro: 
individual breeders and the rest fro 
the University. 
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~The Wool Sack 


BOSTON QUOTATIONS* ON TERRITORY GRADES OF WOOL FOR MAY 8, 1926. 


Boston 
Scoured 


value 
Grade 


Fine and Fine Medium clothing... .99 
French combing 
ERGIE-DLOOG SERIO icin snscissccisicsccessinscsccscrens 
Three-eighths blood staple 
Quarter-blood staple 


(1) 








( (average) 68 
Fine and Fine Medium staple........ $1.13% .36 


Wools of this grade seldom have a shrinkage of less than 60 per cent; in other 


Equivalent prices for grease wools 
of different shrinkage rates as shown 





66 64 60 58 56 52 
38% .40 oe 
33% 35% 39% hs <aee 
ee 20% SB kk. ee 
31% 33% 35% 39% Sree Pe oe 
RI a ee 39 42% 
ee se ee Eo 34% 37% 





words, seldom yield over 40 per cent of clean wool. 


(2) 


Wools of this and lower grades seldom shrink more than 60 per cent. 


(*Taken from the Commercial Bulletin.) 


JERICHO POOL SOLD 


The Jericho wool pool was sold on 
May 5 to the B. Harris Wool Company 
at St. Louis, Mo., at 34% cents a pound. 
Shearing was not completed at the 
time the transaction occurred, but it is 
thought the clip will total around 800,- 
000 pounds. The estimated shrinkage 
given by an eastern paper is 64 per 
cent. The wool will be shipped to St. 
Louis, but may be moved on to Boston 
from that point. 

The wool in the pool, which is made 
up of sheepmen in the Fountain Green 
district of Utah, is claimed to be in 
very good condition this year, of excel- 
lent texture and very choice staple. 





TRANSACTIONS IN WESTERN 
STATES 


On May 10 the Knight Woolen Mills 
at Provo, Utah, purchased the clip of 
the Duchesne herd of the Knight In- 
vestment Company at 35 cents a pound. 
Around 100,000 pounds of AA wool 
were included in the deal. The same mill 
a few days previously bought another 
Duchesne clip, that of R. E. Allen, 
which grades as French combing, at 36 
cents. Another sale in Utah recently 
was that of the Manti pool of 70,000 
fleeces to the firm of Hallowell, Jones 
& Donald at 33 cents. 

Several clips were sold at Rawlins, 
Wyoming, during the first week of 
May at 34 cents, which price, accord- 
ing to Secretary J. B. Wilson of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
is one cent higher than the previous 
high price paid six weeks earlier. 


Two cars of wool were shipped on 
May 4 from Filer and Buhl, Idaho, to 
Chas. J. Webb & Company of Phila- 
delphia. A total of 36,000 pounds went 
in this transaction at 31 and 32 cents, 
according to quality. The W. H. Bus- 
sell clip of Idaho, was sold recently at 
32% cents and that of Theodore Ollieu 
of Richfield, Idaho, went at 33 cents to 
a Boise firm. 





PRICES OF DOMESTIC AND IM- 
PORTED WOOLS 


Considerable amounts of wool have 
been exported from Boston to Europe 
during recent weeks. These exports 
consist of foreign wools held in bond 
in the expectation of taking them out 
later and paying the duty. The fact 
that there are such exports is evidence 
that, at the time, the wools would not 
bring enough above their cost to return 
the duty of 31 cents per clean pound 
—which is another way of saying that 
similar domestic wools are to be had 
more cheaply. 

It is because of this fact that the 
statement is made on the editorial page 
of this issue, that growers selling at 
recent prices have not taken full ad- 
vantage of the tariff. The dealer who 
buys the cheap domestic wools in the 
West cannot be blamed if he turns 
them at a price that shows him a 
profit and is at the same time lower 
than the manufacturer would have had 
to pay for imported wools with the 
duty paid. 

An equality in western prices for 


some grades of domestic 


wools and 
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similar imported wool (duty paid) is 
established in the tabulation presented 
in the report from Boston in this issue. 
The Wool Grower differs from that 
presentation on two points: First, that 
15 cents per clean pound is too much 
to cover the difference in mill values 
of domestic and imported wools; sec- 
ond, 7 cents per grease pound is an ex- 
cessive allowance for getting wools 
from western ranges to eastern mills. 
Prices now obtaining in the West un- 
doubtedly do afford the dealer a mar- 
gin of seven cents from which to pay 
freight ($2.70 per hundred at the ex- 
treme), buying, handling and carrying 
expense, and also profit. If he resells 
on a lower market he may not get a 
full 7-cent margin. If he sells on a 
higher market, which is more probable, 
his margin and profit will be greater. 

The Wool Grower understands from 
apparently good authorities that 5 
cents per clean pound is sufficient to 
cover the extra value of Australian 
wools due to quality and the way in 
which they are put up. Australian 64s 
are recently quoted in Boston at $1.26 
per clean pound. This would mean that 
comparable domestic wools, fine and 
fine medium staple, would be worth 
$1.21. But they are quoted at $1.15, 
which means that American wools are 
to be had below the cost of similar 
wools from abroad. 


This is true because these American 
wools can be obtained from growers 
at a price that will show a dealer’s 
profit and still be lower than delivered 
imports. In the case of half-blood 
wools, Boston quotations are 13 cents 
per clean pound less on domestics than 
on comparable imports with duty paid, 
which means about 5 cents per grease 
pound below a parity. 

Is the American grower taking ad- 
vantage of the tariff? Does he expect 
the dealer to raise the market for him? 
Or will he arrange his marketing to 
secure the world price, together with 
the tariff advantage for which he ask- 
ed, and which by his own fault, he has 
obtained only in part? 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


Unsatisfactory conditions still pre- 
vail in the Boston wool market. With 
occasional little flurries of buying, not 
important and soon over, April has 
been a quiet month, and the end finds 
the situation fully as difficult as was 
noted a month earlier. The market is 
still waiting for something to turn up 
—the wool trade waiting for the man- 
ufacturers, they in turn for the goods 
buyers, and the garment manufactur- 
ers for the retailers in turn. All along 
the line there is a disinclination to 
operate in a seasonable way, or in vol- 
ume sufficient to encourage the broad- 
ening market that ought to be in evi- 
dence at this time. 

There is in all this no real incentive 
for eastern wool buyers to go into the 
West and contract or buy the new clip 
wools in a speculative way. What has 
been done to date has not been well 
received by manufacturers and _ mill 
buyers. They deprecate any tendency 
to advance prices in the West, on the 
score that there is no possibility of ad- 
vancing the prices of goods beyond the 
opening levels; at least not in the pres- 
ent temper of goods buyers. 

It is estimated that approximately 
25,000,000 pounds of the new clip has 
been contracted or bought outright to 
date in the Territory wool sections and 
in Texas. This compares with some- 
thing like 80,000,000 pounds similarly 
tied up at this time a year ago. Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Texas have been the 
most active states in the movement to 
date, though considerable has also 
been done in Idaho, Oregon and Ne- 
vada. Estimates differ as to the actual 
amount of wool taken over in the vari- 
Ous sections, but the above is believed 
to be approximately correct. 


The notable feature of the situation 
is that after the first start off in April, 
most buyers drew off again, and there 
was quite a perceptible lull in the ac- 
tivity. As one trade leader expressed 
it: “Everybody wet his feet a little 
and having found the water cold, drew 
back again.” Certainly, there has been 


a noticeable reaction in the prices paid 


in all sections. The situation is not en- 
couraging from the standpoint of 
either manufacturers or dealers. The 
strike situation in England is the latest 
development to cause anxiety, and 
though results there are still “on the 
knees of the goods,” as Kipling says, a 
long drawn struggle would react: dis- 
astrously on British manufacturing in- 
terests, and the effect would be felt all 
over the world. 

The changed attitude of buyers and 
the sagging of prices noted in western 
primary markets no more than reflects 
conditions in manufacturing circles and 
in the Summer Street wool houses. 
Considerable propaganda has been 
noted of late regarding the prices that 
eastern wool buyers have been willing 
to pay for the new clip wools. Some 
of the statements made are so wide of 
the actual facts as to attract attention 
in Summer Street, where such attacks 
are usually regarded as part of the 
game, and to be expected at this time. 
Nothing is to be gained by either party 
by misstatements or misrepresenta- 
tions. 

In order that the real situation may 
be understood, and the bearing of what 
is going on in foreign and domestic 
wool circles, the following table is pre- 
sented as a fair statement of the rela- 
tive cost of the leading grades of for- 
eign wools moving in this market, the 
Boston prices of domestic competing 
wools in the grease, and the parity that 
eastern buyers can be expected to be 


willing to pay in the West: 





. 





Foreign Duty Paid ance for 
Grades May 3 Skirting 

Australian 645 tO TOS ccccccssso $1.31 
ge 1.26 $1.11 
~~ 1.21 1.06 
Montevideo 60s .... 1.08 1.00 
oat ad .96 90 
NE icchaccdinteacstens 85 -80 


Est. 
Clean Value Less Allow- Shrinkage Grease 
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not thoroughly understood that there 
is no Territory wool grade that actu- 
ally corresponds to the best Australian 
64s to 70s. The Territory wools are 
good wools, but not the same. They 
are not so fine and do not produce the 
same “feel” in the goods as the best 
Australians. Territory fine and fine me- 
dium staple wools find their nearest 
equivalent in the 64s grade. 


Other things being equal, many man- 
ufacturers will use Australian 60s in 
preference to Montevideo wools of the 
same grade. Others prefer the South 
American wool. In recent months there 
has been a considerable liquidation in 
Montevideo wools, and manufacturers 
have found it profitable to turn to 
them. Australian and Montevideo 60s 
correspond in grade to Territory half- 


bloods. 


Another item not generally under- 
stood is the allowance for skirting. 
This runs as high as 15 cents a clean 
pound on the Australian wool, and 5 to 
8 cents on Montevideo wool. This is 
not a theory, but something that has 
been worked out in actual mill service. 
Manufacturers take this into account 
in buying wool, especially domestic 
grades. This item must be deducted 
from the foreign price or added to the 
domestic, or else the buyer will be at 
a disadvantage in figuring his competi- 
tive costs. 


The relative shrinkage of Australian 
and Territory wool is another point 
not usually well understood. For in- 
stance, good Australian 64s will shrink 
only 45 per cent, while fine and fine 
medium staple Territory will shrink 
fully 64 per cent, except for choice se- 


Less 5c for Equivalent 
Expenses and Grades 


Domestic Values Grading and Domestic 
Equivalent Boston 2c for fair Wools 
Profit No Territory 
equivalent 
64% 40c 33c F. & F. M. 
60% 42%c 354ec ¥% Blood 
60% 40c 33c ¥% Blood 
55% 40l6c 3346c 3% Blood 
50% 40c 33c % Blood 











Some explanation of the above tables 
is needed, in order that those not fa- 


miliar with manufacturing needs and 


processes may understand what the 


various headings mean. It is probably 


lected clips. A similar proportion holds 
in the other grades in the table, which 
is an important item in the relative 
cost of handling at the mill. 

It will probably be conceded that the 
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wool dealer is entitled to a fair profit 
on his western purchases ; certainly, he 
must have it or go out of business. Not 
only is he entitled to a profit, but in- 
terest on loans and capital invested 
must be forthcoming. No one has yet 
found a way to evade the payment of 
interest and other fixed charges. Some- 
body must pay them. 

Bearing these things in mind, Sum- 
mer Street is of the opinion that prices 
in the last figure column above are as 
high as justified by conditions in the 
East, and it is noted that they are be- 
ing paid wherever buyers and growers 
can get together. The object of the 
above table and explanation is not to 
support any theory, but is a brief re- 
sume of what has been found to result 
from actual mill operations, and rep- 
resents the opinion of men who have 
devoted their lives to the handling of 
wool and the manufacture of goods. 

Australian markets are about over 
for the season, except Brisbane, which 
will be open until July, as usual. This 
is made possible by arrivals of early 
shorn new wool, not available at other 
auction markets. Melbourne and Gee- 
long closed April 15, and Adelaide and 
other minor markets later in _ the 
month. Sydney is expected to close 
about May 19. Prices in that market 
have been well sustained throughout 
the season, and the condition of stocks 
is in sharp contrast to what happened 
a year ago, when about 500,000 bales 
were carried over. Clearances have 
been excellent at all Australian mar- 
kets, and also at the New Zealand auc- 
tions, where the sales ended 
weeks ago. 


several 


The opening of the third series of 
the London wool sales, April 27, devel- 
oped unexpected strength. Owing to 
free buying by the Continent, especial- 
ly by Germany, France and Italy, Me- 
rinos and fine crossbreds and pulled 
wools were against the buyer, while 
medium and coarse crossbreds were in 
favor of the buyer. Four days’ sales 
were held during the opening week, 
but the strike compelled a postpone- 
ment at the opening of the 
week, 


second 


Summer Street is very quiet these 
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days. Available offerings of domestic 
sorts are small, and manufacturers are 
usually more attracted to the current 
offerings of Australian and South 
American wools. There are still some 
stocks of imported wool pledged to the 
banks that must be liquidated before 
the market can be expected to return 
to a normal basis. These wools are be- 
ing forced on the market at such low 
prices that the trade is unable to oper- 
ate in a normal manner. The close of 
the primary markets abroad may bring 
about a greater measure of stabiliza- 
tion, but that has not yet arrived. 

Owing to the small offerings, prices 
of domestic sorts are largely nominal. 
Efforts to hold up values are of little 
avail, when competitors will cut prices 
to make sales, and foreign sorts are to 
be had at relatively low prices. Terri- 
tory wools are moving only in small 
lots, as there are practically none avail- 
able from the new clip, except some of 
the early shorn Arizona wools. Early 
arrivals of these wools are said to have 
brought $1.15 to $1.18, but today it is 
doubtful whether better than $1.15 
could be realized for any fine and fine 
medium staple wool, and some are 
talking $1.12 as a fair price for this 
grade. 

Other Territory grades are quoted at 
$1 to $1.05 for half-blood staple, 90 to 
95 cents for three-eighths-blood staple, 
80 to 82 cents for quarter-blood staple, 
$1.05 to $1.08 for good French comb- 
ing, and 95 cents to $1 for fine and fine 
medium clothing. Very little old Texas 
wool is available here. Nominal quota- 
tions for old spring wools are $1.05 to 
$1.10 for twelve-months’ and $1 for 
eight-months’. Fall Texas wools can 
not be quoted at over 90 to 95 cents, 
and even this break is said not to fully 
reflect the recent slump in Texas. 
At a_ recent sealed bid sale at 
Mertzon, 26 to 27 cents was accepted 
for the bulk of the offerings, a few 


small choice clips going as high as 28 
to 29 cents. This is a big slump from 
the opening of the season, when 40 to 
41 cents was paid for a good bit of 
wool, At 26 to 27 cents in Texas the 
clean cost landed Boston would be 
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about 78 to 80 cents for wools shrink- 
ing about 64 per cent. 

Ohio and similar fleece wools have 
also shown a substantial shrinkage in 
prices during the past month. The 
leading grades are now said to be 
worth not over 45 cents, though some 
are still talking 46 cents for a really 
choice lot. Very low prices for quarter- 
bloods are quoted in some quarters, but 
it is doubtful if any lot of really choice 
standard wool could be had at such ex- 
tremely low prices. 

As the woolen mills are not yet 
ready to buy wool freely, prices of 
pulled wools have continued to sag. 
Current prices are $1.15 to $1.18 for AA 
wools, $1.05 to $1.10 for fine A super, 
95 cents to $1 for A super, 85 to 90 
cents for choice B super, 80 to 82 cents 
for ordinary B super, and 65 to 70 
cents for C super. Combing pulled 
wools are also lower than a month 
ago, current quotations being $1.05 to 
$1.10 for fine combing, 90 to 95 cents 
for medium combing, and 70 to 75 cents 
for coarse combing. 

With Summer Street operating in a 
half-hearted way in the West and in 
Texas ; with England threatened with a 
great industrial upheaval; with foreign 
markets nearing the end of the auction 
season, and Summer Street still wait- 
ing for a better goods trade, it is plain 
that the wool market is still far from 
stabilization. Yet there is still to be 
found in the wool trade a certain meas- 
ure of healthy optimism, which may 
later bring about a better market and 
a healthy demand. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WARE- 
HOUSE SALE. 





The Northern California Wool Ware- 
house Company scheduled its annuai 
spring sale for May 12. Over one mil- 
lion pounds of new clip and two lots of 
1925 wools were listed, but owing to 
conditions in Europe and Boston, some 
lots were Many buyers 
were present, but their ideas as to val- 
ues and those of the sellers were so far 
apart that no bids were submitted. Two 
lots of short defective wool were sold 
late in the day at a fair price. 


withdrawn. 
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CORRECTION 


In the April issue of the National 
Wool Grower the statement was made 
that the Columbus (Montana) wool 
pool, organized by the Stillwater Wool 
Growers Association, stands second in 
of that 


state. Mr. John Logan, secretary of the 


size among the wool pools 


Stillwater Association, has since in- 
formed the Wool Grower that the Co- 
lumbus pool is the largest in Montana. 
This year the pool consists of 95,000 
fleeces. 





CALIFORNIA RAM SALE AND 
SHOW 


The California. Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation will hold its anual ram sale and 
show at the University Farm, Davis, 
California, for two days commencing 
June 1, 1926. Consignments of excep- 
tional quality in Hampshires, Shrop- 
shires, Rambouillets, Romeldales, Rom- 
neys, Lincolns and Ohio Delaines are 
promised from the flocks of some of 
the leading breeders in the western and 
middle western states. 

In addition to the regular auction 
sale, a very good opportunity will be 
afforded those interested in the Merino 
sheep family to compare the qualities 
of some of its different members. Dr. 
E. E. Brownell of San Francisco will 
exhibit his importations from New 
Zealand last year, and there will be 
Delaines and Rambouillets from Ohio 
and California. 

Competition in the wool show will 
be keen this year, as many very fine 
fleeces have been submitted. The cov- 
eted prize in this show is the perpetual 
trophy offered by the Palace Hotel of 
San Francisco for the most valuable 
California fleece from the standpoint 
of the manufacturer. This trophy, 
which is a $1,000 silver punch bow], is 
competed for annually, each winner be- 
ing given a small replica of it to keep 
permanently. Thirteen other trophies 
will be awarded to wool growers ex- 
hibiting the best fleeces in fine, me- 
dium and coarse wools from different 
parts of the state. 
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IDAHO MARKETING ASSOCIA- 
TION APPOINTS SELL- 
ING BOARD 





The Idaho Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion has appointed a wool marketing 
board. The association, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association, has complied with the re- 
quirements for obtaining advances 
upon unsold wools through the Inter- 
mediate Credit banks at reduced rates 
of interest. It is reported that a large 
amount of Idaho wools will be financed 
through the association and sold either 
at Portland or Boston through selling 
agents selected by the association to 
handle this wool at those points. 

The Wool Marketing Association re- 
ceives individual clips and is also in a 
position to render service to managers 
of local or district wool pools. The 
board. which is created is to consist of 
at least one member from each of the 
local pools operating through the state 
association. It is provided that this 
marketing board “shall have no powers 
except as authorized by the pools, but 
shall be formed fundamentally to keep 
the different districts informed of op- 
portunity of sale and market condi- 
tions, and to get united and cooperative 
action among growers and pools.” 





GROWERS’ VIEWS OF EFFECT OF 
BRITISH STRIKE 

On Thursday, May 6, the Associated 
Press published an article released at 
San Angelo, Texas, to the effect that 
the wool buying interests had suspend- 
ed operations because of the labor 
troubles in Great Britain. 
+ The following statements were fur- 
nished to the Associated Press and ap- 
peared in many western papers: 


By President Hagenbarth: 


Idaho wool growers must arrange to 
finance themselves and not sell their crop at 
a sacrifice, Frank Hagenbarth, president of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
said today in discussing the Associated 
Press report from San Angelo, Texas, that 
buyers there had ceased contracting because 
of the British strike. Mr. Hagenbarth was 
reached over the long distance telephone at 
his home at Spencer by a representative of 
the Post. 

“The strike will not last long, and as 
long as other conditions are fundamentally 
sound, the market will return to its pre- 
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strike strength,” Mr. Hagenbarth declared. 

Buyers of course are using every effort 
to get the wool as cheap as possible. The 
future market will depend upon the grow- 
ers. “If they finance themselves, and hold 
the wool they will benefit,” he added. 


By J. A. Hooper, Secretary, Utah 
Wool Growers Association: 


The United States is not a wool exporting 
nation—less than 300,000,000 pounds of wool 
are grown in this country while the con- 
sumption ranges between 500,000,000 and 
600,000,000 pounds. 

“At no time during 1926 has there been 
a period during which the mills or dealers 
have bought wool freely. The mills have 
bought merely sufficient wool to meet their 
requirements and the contracting and buy- 
ing by the dealers has been more or less 
spasmodic,” he said. 

General strikes, such as England is ex 
periencing at the present time, will natur- 
ally create a demoralizing condition. The 
steel industry has already expressed itself 
that the strike would be of a general bene 
fit to that industry because it would open 
up markets which they have not previously 
had. If this country exported wool it would 
naturally have more influence on the wool 
market than it will in view of the fact tha 
we are importers. We have always used a 
considerable amount of woolen goods im- 
ported from England, and if the English mills 
do not produce, our own manufacturers will 
fill our requirements which should cause a 
greater amount of manufacturing of woolen 
goods in the United States. 

Evidence of faith in the situation is con- 
clusive in the fact that large volumes of 
wool have been bought by some of the best 
informed wool dealers in the United States 
since the English strike started at prices 
equal to those which existed prior to the 
English strike. 

The famous Jericho pool was purchased 
last Monday by one of the shrewdest and 
most successful wool operators in the Unit- 
ed States at a price fully in line with pre- 
vious prices. 

Further than this the English strike had 
been anticipated and was counted on before 
it took effect and while all of the western 
buying was being done. 


By the Secretary of the National 


Wool Growers Association: 


“General discontinuance of buying when 
there is a tendency for advance in prices 
is a frequent occurrence and has been re- 
ported at other times this year without con- 
nection with any special event or condition 
anywhere,” he said. 

“London is a very important point in the 
world wool market and it is to be expected 
that British mills will suspend buying oper- 
ations until the air clears. 

“Such a condition, of course, results in 
some uncertainty in American markets and 
Suggests caution and conservatism. How- 
ever, the prices prevailing in the west up 
to this week were on an extremely conser- 
vative basis, and in view of foreign condi- 
tions a probable demand seemed certain to 
insure for the buying interests a profit that 
would at least be adequate. 

“Many of the most cautious and success- 
ful growers have refused to accept prices 
now being offered for western wools, pre 
ferring to hold their wools at home, or in 
the hands of commission houses at the mar- 
kets in order to be in a position to accept 
the market price prevailing at the time spe- 
culative interests select for the disposing 
of the wools now being purchased in the 
range states.” 
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STEALING TRADEMARKS 


There are two sides to most ques- 
tions, depending on early education, 
environment or individual gain. We 
have them on labeling of textiles. 

On side of this is 
grower, who objects 


one the wool 
strenuously to 
seeing his trademark, wool, stuck on 
any old fiber, or even on new artificial 
ones that are total strangers to him. 
With him is the public that wants ex- 
actly what it pays its money for. On 
the other side of this question are par- 
ties who want to continue to use ma- 
terials of less value than wool, to sub- 
stitute fibers inferior in value and dur- 
ability, and then either sell the mess 
for “all wool” or lead the purchaser to 
believe it is fleece wool. 

In the April issue of The National 
Wool Grower the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, after a good talk, finished on 
his side of the subject. He represents, 
with his association and dealers who 
love to sell unlabeled textiles, less than 
ten per cent of the people. The more 
than 90 per cent emphatically assert 
that every commodity must sell by its 
proper name. The former secretary of 
this association so far forgot himself 
as to enter into a debate on the ques- 
tion before the Ohio Clothing Associa- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio. These gentle- 
men, many, or all of whom dealt in “all 
wool” pitied him, and one of the high- 
est officials said to the writer, “He 
should have known better. We all un- 
derstand this matter perfectly.” 

The man does not live who can jus- 
tify the continuance of a license to sub- 
stitute any material for wool in the 
manufacture or sale of textiles. The 
parties who want this license in per- 
petuity claim there should be a law, 
and have gone to the trouble to frame 
bills, any of which, if passed, would 
leave the license exactly where it is; 
but they don’t want any kind of a law, 
and this is proven by absolute mute- 
ness except when a truthful law ap- 
pears imminent. Every objection 
against a good law has been spurious. 
Dr. Humphreys gave two, no more pue- 
rile than all which have been iterated 
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and reiterated. “Increased cost by re- 
quiring expensive machinery for mark- 
ing, and substantial increase in building 
capacity.” Also, “Would encourage 
unfair competition by giving the seal 
of government approval to inferior fab- 
rics.” 

Take a look at the first. My evening 
sweater has a label, “Travelo, Peck- 
ham-Foreman.” My shirt says “Fruit 
of the Loom,” with a beautiful 
apple and 


red 
bunches of Concord 
grapes, the colors of which defy the 
most destructive laundry. Underwear 
carries “Duofold,” and every tool on 
the place from a wrench to a tractor, 
and every commodity of merit carries 
a label and the maker’s name. He 
wants it to, and there would be partic- 
ular trouble if any took liberty with 
it like that taken with our trademark, 
“Wool.” 

The other alleged justification used 
by the Doctor was, “It would encour- 
age unfair competition by giving the 
seal of the government approval to in- 
ferior fabrics.” Compare that state- 
ment with meat inspection, pure food 
laws, pure drugs 


two 


and oleomargarine 
regulations and then decide if there 
could be any case more unfair, or any 
fabric more inferior than the sale of 
shoddy carried by jute for “all wool.” 
It took a long, long time to stop the 
sale of substitutes, and even poisons 
for food, and the dairymen had a pro- 
longed struggle to divorce their trade- 
mark from oleo. The wool ‘growers 
and balance of the public have had a 
longer campaign to keep the trade- 
mark, wool, off anything that can be 
woven, but right always prevails. 
Utica, Ohio. W. W. Reynolds. 





KENTUCKY LAMBS SHIP LATE 


Indications are that the Kentucky 
lamb crop this year will be slightly 
larger than for last year. However, 
the season is much later this year than 
usual, and it is probable that because 
of the lack of early pasture the lambs 
will not be so good as they were last 
year, or else they will have to be mar- 
keted a little later. This is a year when 
it will pay a man to take good care of 
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his lambs. At the present time (April 
19) only two or three bunches of lambs 
have been marketed. 

L. J. Horlacher. 


Lexington, Ky. 





MARKET FOR FEEDERS 


I have been amused at some of the 
interviews in stock papers relative to 
the probable price of feeder lambs this 
fall. Colorado is predicting that they 
will buy them for 8 cents and maybe 
lower. I cannot see any condition that 
indicates feeder lambs below 10 cents 
on the range, and I am of the opinion 
late bought feeders will cost more. 

The truth is feeders have not been 
so badly hit this year as is generally 
believed. All who marketed lambs be- 
fore the middle of January made good 
money and that cleaned up the farm 
lambs. February, March and early 
April saw some losses, but not so seri- 
ous as reported, because feed was 
cheap, death losses light, and gains 
large. These favorable incidents en- 
abled many to pull through on an even 
break who would otherwise have had 
severe losses. Anyhow it is the farmer 
who makes the feeder market and the 
chances are he will be in the market 
early taking light lambs away from the 
packer. It is also probable that all 
lambs will be somewhat lower than 
last year, when feeders sold in Chicago 
at 15 to 16 cents most of the time. This 
year feeders should sell at 13 to 14 
cents, and at these prices the packer 
can handle far more than he did a year 
ago. 

While the lamb crop is somewhat 
larger than last year, yet if present 
range conditions continue through 
May, the total weight of all lambs will 
be less than last year. It looks to me 
that if the grower just sits tight he 
will find plenty of buyers to take his 
feeder lambs at 10 cents. If the eight- 
cent prediction proves correct, it will 
be time enough to sell at delivery time. 

A review of the general situation 
does not justify any pessimism about 
lamb prices, either for fats or feeders. 
It looks as though 15 cents would be 
a popular price most of the season. 

Bliss, Idaho. S. W. McClure. 
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Conditions at the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 





Whatever live or dressed mutton 
trade may do, it may be depended on 
to discredit the forecaster and upset 
expectancy. From February to 
May the course of both markets was 
erratic and at times spectacular, its 
most notable achievement being the 
skyrocket advance of the third week of 
April when live trade appreciated $1- 
@1.50 per hundredweight. Compared 
with the demoralized period in Febru- 
ary, this performance was all the more 
surprising as the outlet for product 
was narrow at bottom prices, necessi- 
tating throwing considerable unsal- 
able product into the freezer from 
whence it was taken later to realize 
substantial profit. When live lambs 
were selling anywhere from $11 to $13, 
consumers refused to recognize a bar- 
gain counter, but at $15 to $16 no 
trouble was experienced late in April 
in getting a prompt clearance. Heavy 
wooled lambs that were not wanted 
around $11 at mid-February, sold at 
$14@14.50 late in April when 
weight acquired popularity and such 
light lambs as sold at $12.75@13 
on the low spot were eligible to $15.75 
@16 at the crest of the rise. In the 
case of shorn lambs the advance was 
even more substantial, the heavy type 
once worth $9.25 advancing rapidly to 
$13.75. 

Several factors were responsible, but 
that of supply was apparently the least 
important as not until the third week 
of April was supply substantially cur- 
tailed. The moment the heavy ex- 
cess of February and March was elim- 
inated an irresistible upward move- 
ment developed, eastern shippers re- 
turned to the market and the big pack- 
ers were under the necessity of follow- 
ing the advance. Had California been 
in possession of a normal spring lamb 
crop, the thing would have been im- 
possible; as it was the April run of 
new crop lambs was barely large 
enough to make a set of reliable quo- 
tations. Late in the month $32 per hun- 


dredweight was paid for choice lots 
of native spring lambs at Chicago, the 
major portion of a meager supply of 
California stock vending at $16.50@ 
17.10, or about $1 per hundredweight 
above the best old crop lambs in the 
fleece. 

The course of the April dressed lamb 
market is interesting as indicative of 
the recuperative power of the trade 
and the resultant demonstration that 
the line between deficiency and excess 
is narrow. The buoyant character of 
the market was indicated the first 
week of April when New York ab- 
sorbed 30,000 lamb carcasses in four 
days, including 4,500 springers, and 
actually needed more; the springers 
sold up to $35 per 100 pounds. At Chi- 
cago California springers sold at $31@ 
35; old crop lambs at $33@35, with 
common stuff at $20@22. The week 
of April 9 developed another rattling 
good market, and during the week of 
April 16 the trade broke out of leash. 
Lambs gained $1 to $3 per hundred- 
weight at the seaboard and somewhat 
less at Chicago, dearth of spring lamb 
accentuating demand for old crop pro- 
duct. The culmination point was 
reached during the week of April 23, 
when the first short run of the season 
put prices up to the high 
notch. As is always the case 
in such emergencies, the less de- 
sirable carcasses were made to do sub- 
stitute duty and got most of the ad- 
vance. 

Toward the end of the month the 
froth subsided and a reaction set in. 
At New York California spring lambs 
tealized $30@35 and frozen stocks 
were further depleted by opportunity 
to unload at $22@26. The dressed mut- 
ton market had an inning, good wether 
carcasses selling on a $15@16 basis 
at New York and frozen Argentine 
carcasses at $15@16 in Boston and 
Philadelphia. Even goat flesh was re- 
quisitioned to make good the short- 
age in mature mutton, scattered lots 
realizing $13@15 at Boston. At Chi- 


cago a lively trade was done in dress- 


ed spring lamb at $34@36; frozen 
lambs were cleaned up at $25@28, 
handy weight, fresh killed, old crop 
lambs realizing $28@32, with practic- 
ally nothing going below $26. 

The live market was as spirited as 
dressed trade, advancing continuously 
from the first to the third week when 
the fireworks were on display. Shorn 
lambs went to the front early in the 
month when $10.50@11.50 took the 
bulk, with the pick of the crop at 
$11.65@11.75, while $13@13.75 took 
most of the wooled lambs. At the mid- 
dle of the month wooled lambs advanc- 
ed 50 cents; shorn stock went up $1 
due to free buying at Chicago on east- 
ern account, for which the boom in 
dressed trade at the Atlantic seaboard 
was directly responsible. At this stage 
Denver shipments to Chicago fell off 
sharply, forcing packers to enter the 
competition on the latter market. This 
rise carried the bulk of the wooled 
lambs to $13.35@14, few heavy lambs 
selling under $13. Clipped lambs were 
heavy, as a rule, and sold at $10.50@ 
12, with a few weighing 85 pounds, at 
$12.50, the 100-pound kind reaching 
$10.50. The big show was presented on 
the third week of the month when the 
lambs advanced $1.50@1.75 per hun- 
dredweight, for which a soaring dress- 
ed market was largely responsible. 
Bulk of the desirable wooled lambs 
sold at $15.25@15.75, with a $16 top, 
the heavy kind going at $14.50, weight 
getting the long end of the advance. 
Lambs at $15.75 were identical with 
stock at $13.50 on April 10. As the 
run carried few fat lambs over 95 
pounds and all kinds of sheep were 
scarce, the heavy lamb had an inning 
that would have been considered im- 
possible a few weeks previously. Shorn 
lamb trade was even more spectacular, 
as a large percentage of that supply ex- 
ceeded 90 pounds. The 85@98-pound 
delegation sold at $13.40@14.25, only 
extreme weights going as low as 
$12.50. 


Mature muttons, relieved of the 


competition of heavy lambs late in the 
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month, joined the procession. Yearling 
wethers weighing 115 pounds sold at 
$10.50@10.75 and aged shorn wethers 
at $8@9. It was a $9@10 market on 
fat ewes, most of the shorn ewes sell- 
ing at $8@8.50. 

All this was done on a fairly heavy 
supply; in fact, it was not until the 
third week of April that weekly re- 
ceipts were considerably curtailed, co- 
incident with the dwindling Colorado 
loading. The price spurt during the 
week of April 24 was on a ten-market 
run of 183,000, compared with 221,000 
the previous week and 220,000 in 1925. 
The entire bull movement was a sur- 
prise to the trade and an object les- 
son in supply regulations. The final 
week of the month did not develop 
what would have been considered a 
logical reaction, although supply was 
substantially increased. Dressed stocks 
had been whittled down 
where replenishment was 


to a_ point 

equal to 
price maintenance. During the closing 
week, choice wooled lambs reached 
$16.10, and comparable shorn stock 
$14.50. A consignment of 71-pound 
California lambs reached $17.10, most 
of the native spring lambs vending at 
$21@23. 

But for a deficient run of California 
spring lambs, the upturn would prob- 
ably not have run such a gamut, but 
it was reasonably assured by depletion 
of Colorado feed lots in March. 

J. E. Poole. 





ST. JOSEPH 

Sheep receipts for the month of April 
were 115,310, compared with 119,200 
the same month a year ago. Receipts 
continiied liberal the first ten days and 
lamb values showed only moderate 
gains, but as supplies decreased, prices 
went up rapidly, the top reaching 
$15.55 at the high point. Since then 
the market has been up and down from 
day to day, and the closing top was 
$15.10, while 99-pound averages sold 
at $14.65. Compared with a month 
ago prices are fully $2.50 higher, while 
clips are mostly $3.50 higher. Most 
clips sold at $13.50 on the close, with 
99-pounders at $12.75. Spring lambs 
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were very scarce throughout the 
month and were selling at $16.50 on 
the close. No Californians or Arizonas 
have been received here to date. A 
few feeders sold around $13.50 on late 
days. Aged sheep were very scarce 
and values show a substantial increase. 
Ewes are around $1.00@$1.50 higher, 
wethers and yearlings, $2.00@$3.00 up. 
Clipped ewes were $8.00 and wooled 
ewes were quoted $9.50@$10.00 on 
the close. Wooled wethers were up 
to $11.00 and yearlings $13.00 on the 
close. H. H. Madden. 





OMAHA 





The trend of lamb prices during 
April was just the reverse of the month 
previous. Fluctuations from week to 
week were sharp, but steadily toward 
better levels on all classes, with shorn 
kinds on the long end of the advance. 
Conditions in eastern dressed mutton 
markets, coupled with a somewhat 
better feeling in the wool trade tended 
to inject considerable strength into 
the local situation, while failure of the 
movement of lambs from California to 
develop proportions expected also had 
its effect on values in no small way. The 
absence of California springers forced 
packers to resort to fed classes for 
their requirements and closing quota- 
tions were fully $2@2.50 higher on 
wooled lambs, while clippers scored up- 
turns of $3 to $3.50 for the four-week 
period. 

Supplies proved the smallest for 
April in four years, or since 1922, ag- 
gregating just 164,000 head, in compar- 
ison with 264,000 head in March, and 
178,000 head for April, 1925. 

With prices closing April at the 
high time and the estimated movement 
of California springers cut down 
sharply, prospects are for a_ strong 
market the next thirty days, or so, 
particularly on shorn lambs, which no 
doubt will constitute the largest per- 
centage of the supply of fed stuff for 
that period. Should receipts develop 
burdensome proportions and conditions 
in the East take a decided change for 
the worse, prices would probably suffer 
depression, but providing the situation 
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continues anywhere nearly as favor- 
able as at the last of April, prices will 
hold their own in good shape, and if 
anything work still higher. 

It was practically the same story in 
the feeder division during April as in 
March. Lambs that could really be call- 
ed feeders were of extremely limited 
number and readily taken hold of at 
moderate advances in price. Shearers 
continued to furnish considerable com- 
petition to packers on offerings aver- 
aging upwards from 85 pounds and on 
many occasions paid figures on a par 
with those noted on lambs to killers. 
The outward movement of lambs from 
the local market was the smallest for 
any month in the past four years, to- 
taling up only 5,194 head, as compared 
with shipments of 14,535 head in 
March. Of course the decrease in sup- 
plies served to answer for the relative 
smallness in the outgo. 

The aged sheep market failed to re- 
veal any new features in April, sup- 
plies continuing confined to small lots 
of ewes which were picked up readily 
by local packers at substantial ad- 
vances in prices in sympathy with the 
sharp upturn in lambs. A fair number 
of shorn ewes were marketed toward 
the close of the month, and sold up- 
wards to $8.50, while wooled kinds 
touched the $10 mark. 


Clyde McCreary. 





KANSAS CITY 





April was the month of roses in the 
sheep trade, but the bloom was not 
perfect because so many buds were 
blasted by the depression of Febru- 
ary and March. April prices were 
high enough at the best time to return 
some feeders a profit and high enough 
to modify some of the losses of the 
two preceding months, but few feed- 
ers sold enough lambs at the high point 
to pull their entire winter operations 
out of the red. 

Closing prices in April were $2.50 
higher than the close of March. Prac- 
tically all the advance came after the 
middle of the month and the rise re- 
flected the fact that final shipments for 
the season were being made. At the 
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extreme high point fed lambs sold at 
$15.55 compared with $12.75 April 1, 
and $13.25 April 15. Shorn lambs 
reached $13.75 compared with $11.50 
early in the month. Those who had 
lightweight lambs came in for the 
premium prices of late April, but even 
the extreme heavy weights did much 
better than expected, 106 - pound 
weights selling up to $15.25. 

Conditions were more favorable for 
late marketing than had been antici- 
pated 30 days previously. Cold wet 
weather delayed the development of 
spring lambs and the advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of dressed lamb and 
mutton tended to increase demand. In 
reality killers had more trouble in ob- 
taining supplies, live weight, to fill 
their orders than they did in getting 
orders to absorb the dressed product. 

As the feeder closed out his supply 
the movement of spring lambs, which 
started with scattered shipments early 
in the month, assumed fairly liberal 
proportions by the third week and 
prices were satisfactory, in fact much 
higher than had been anticipated. Out- 
side of small bunches of native lambs, 
and a few loads from California, spring 
lambs came from Arizona. They op- 
ened the month selling at $16.25, dipp- 
ed to $15, in the next ten days and 
then advanced until in the past week 
they sold at $16 to $16.65 with most 
lots unsorted and others only a light 
sort. Some southern California lambs, 
about 14 doubles, brought $16.50 and 
a six-car bunch from Willows, North 
Central California, averaged 70 pounds, 
brought $16.50 straight. April ship- 
ments from Arizona were principally 
from the Phoenix section. One car 
load from the Fort Collins, Colorado, 
section, made the extreme top of 
$16.75. 

With practically all of the winter- 
fed lambs marketed and development 
of native spring lambs in April delayed 
by the cold wet weather, western 
springs seem to have a promising out- 
look on the May market. However by 
the latter part of the month Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and other southern 
lambs will be moving to Buffalo’and 
Chicago and the outlet in the extreme 
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eastern belt will be curtailed. There 
will be a good many spring alfalfa fed 
lambs to move from the Arkansas Val- 
ley in June. 

As a counter part of the spring lamb 
movement the supply of grass fat 
sheep increased. Most of the offerings 
were Arizona ewes, fresh shorn, that 
brought $7.75 to $8.25 and shorn Tex- 
as wethers at $9 to $9.35. Not enough 
wool wethers, yearlings or ewes, were 
available to test values during the 
month. 

The trade in feeding lambs was limi- 
ted to the few “cut outs” from spring 
lamb shipments at $12.25 to $13.25, and 
lambs suitable for shearing. None of 
this trade showed appreciable volume, 
as too few were available; neither 
could prices be construed as having any 
relation to the general feeder situa- 
tion as applied to the late summer and 
fall market. 

Kansas City sheep receipts in April 
were 128,619 compared with 128,383 
in the same month last year. Receipts 
for the four months were 492,357 or an 
even 40,000 more than in the same per- 
iod last year. C. M. Pipkin. 





THE MOVEMENT OF CALIFORNIA 
LAMBS 


The May Ist report of the Division 
of Crop Estimates of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that the 
rainfall was too late and too excessive 
to produce the hoped for improvement 
in the lamb crop. As a result “a large 
percentage of the early lambs are only 
in good feeder condition. Shipments 
east, however, will depend much upon 
the trend of prices. If supplies in May 
and early June at mid-western markets 
are short, many underweight lambs 


*may be shipped.” 


The California Wool Grower reports 
that liberal supplies of lambs too light 
(from 60 to 67 pounds) to be shipped 
to eastern markets are being absorbed 
by the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
markets at prices ranging from 11 to 
12% cents, f. o. b. shipping points. 

Up to May 3, the total shipment of 
spring lambs from California was 89,- 
168 head, of which 34,288 were dressed 
and 54,880 live animals... 
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STATEMENT 





Of the ownership, management, circulation 
ete., required by the Act of Congress oi 
August 24, 1912, of National Wool Grower 
published monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah 
for April 1, 1926. 

State of Utah, County of Salt Lake—ss 


Before me, a notary public in and fo: 
the state and county aforesaid, personall) 
appeared F. R. Marshall, who, having bee 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the Nationa! 
Wool Grower, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a tru: 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation Company, 303 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Editor, F. R. Marshall, 303 McCornick 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing editor—None. 

Business Manager, F. R. Marshall. 303 
McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock.) National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, an unincorporated body, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and thirteen state wool grow- 
ers’ associations, unincorporated. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state)—None. 


4 That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
rect in the said stock, bonds, or other secur- 
ities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is. (This 
information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 

F,. R. MARSHALL. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
16th day of April, 1926. 

(Seal) Cc. W. COLLINS, 


(My commission expires May 8, 1929.) 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 18.) 


Battle Mountain 

The weather conditions during the 
past month have been excellent, both 
for lambing and shearing, and_ the 
ranges are in very good condition as 
to feed (April 23). 

Lambing started about April 10, but 
[ have not heard what the results are. 
No contracts have been made for lambs 
or ewes for the market as far as I 
know. 

Shearing has been completed in this 
locality; shearers were paid 15 cents 
Wool has been sold lately 
for about 31 and 32 cents, 


and board. 
with a 
shrinkage of approximately 63 or 64 
per cent. Myron Clark. 


NEW MEXICO 


Live stock are mostly in good con- 
dition, and ranges are good or excel- 
lent in places, but somewhat retarded 
in others. While conditions are uneven, 
the range outlook is generally good. 


Live stock wintered well. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Much cool or cold weather was re- 


ported, but many warm days, with 


ample soil moisture and _ occasional 
rains have favored a thrifty growth of 
range forage. Live stock have been in 
condition 


fairly good generally, and 


are now making notable improvement. 
El Dorado 

The first part of April was colder 
than usual, but the latter part was 
mild. There has been a good yield of 
lambs, about 90 to 100 per cent. No 
contracting in them has been done as 
yet. Some 


shorn wethers 


have been sold recently at $5.50 and 


t 


¥2 cents is being paid for wool esti- 


yearling 


37 
mated to shrink around 60 per cent. It 
seems to me that a cooperative plan 
for marketing wool should be worked 
out. 


Feed conditions are good. 


J. W. Lowhon, Jr. 
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SHEEP AND RANCHES FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 
8000 Yearling Rambouillet Ewes 
Inquire PAT J. OKEEFFE 
Merrill, Oregon 








Registered Rambouillet Ewes 


400 Registered Rambouillet ewes; 
yearlings to fives. Bred to highest priced 
bucks of 1925 National Ram Sale. Will sell in 
lots te suit purchaser before or after lambing. 
Prices in reason. 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY 
Pendleton, Oregon 





FOR SALE 
200 head registered Rambouillet Ewes 
Ages two to six years. Butterfield 
breeding. 
WM. BRIGGS & SON 
Dixon, California 


RANGE FOR LET 


Excellent range for two bands of 
sheep. For particulars, address: 


J. D. LOVE, 
Endee, New Mexico. 








HAMSHIRE 
RAMS 


I have for sale 70 HAMPSHIRE 
YEARLING RAMS—extra good ones 
—range raised and entitled to regis- 
tration. 


S. W. McCLURE 


Bliss, Idaho 





FOR SALE 


3600 acres excellent lambing range, 
fenced and crossed fenced. 


2000 acres good range, all fenced, 
plenty of running water. 


Located in Tehama County. 
Deal Direct with Owners. 
For particulars address: 


J. F. MALLON, 5302 Lawton Ave. 
Oakland, Calif., or Orland, Calif. 











clear and we will sell to responsible 


FOR SALE 
IRRIGATED RANCHES 


in 
Logan County, Colorado 
We have two irrigated ranches between Proctor and Crceok, Colorado, that we 
i i are improved and under cultivation. They 
beets, hay and grain. These ranches are 
parties for less than it cost to put on the water 
and can make convenient terms. These ranches are 
system in the west. All charges have 
They are too far away for us to keep longer. We are 
delivered the last of August. Tell us what you have. 


H. F. PATTERSON COMPANY 


Billings, Montana 


will sell at sacrifice prices. Both places 
are ideal for lamb feeding or for raising 


been paid and annual upkeep is very low. 


watered from the best irrigation 


in the market for lambs to be 








FOR SALE 


Sheep outfit complete, with 5500 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs 
from same. For price and partic- 
ulars 


apply to 


HANDLEY BROS. 


Eureka, Nevada 











White 
German 
Shepherd 
Pups 

For Sale 


The Sheep Dog 
Without a Peer 


DR. ARTHUR VANCE, Provo, Utah 


























Montana 
Wool Growers! 


We sold more Wool Bags and Fleece Twine 
in 1925 than ever before. We thank you for 
your patronage. 


We specialize in 64-ounce, hemmed top, jute 
oversewed Bags made especi for us by 
Bemis; and 4-ply Paper Fleece Twine; a com- 
bination that affords the wool grower the best 
there is. We can also supply 4-ply Jute 
Fleece Twine. 


ASK US FOR PRICES. 
We also distribute 


“Black Leaf 40” Sheep Dip. 
Kemp’s Branding Liquid—3 Colors. 
Cooper’s Dips—Powder and Liquid. 


Write for Prices. 


The T. C. Power Co. 


Established in 1867. Helena, Mont. 











ABetter Camp for Your Money 





DeLux Covers, 
and Bed, 

Standard — 
Camps Etc. 





Famous for 40 years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 
525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Can ship to any point on railroad 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip 


1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
Water will kill 


Sheep Ticks and Sheep Scab 
It does not burn or irritate. 


Does not injure the fleece or skin. 
It heals shear cuts and wounds. 


Economical - Easy toUse - Uniform 


Use Kreso Dip No. 1 Freeiy 


to keep all farm animals healthy, to kill 
parasites and for the rapid healing of cuts, 
wounds, scratches and common skin 
troubles. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 151. Care of Sheep. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases. 
No. 163. Care of Poultry. 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
For Sale at all Drug Stores 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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There have been local showers the 
past month and in some places heavy 
rains, and there is now good range all 
over southwestern Texas. Lambing is 
now over and the yield is said to be 
lighter than in 1925. Some old ewes 
have recently moved at $6 to $8. 

Wool sales since the middle of April 
have ranged up to 33 cents. Shearing 
has cost us 13% cents per head with 
board. 

In our immediate neighborhood we 
do not see or hear any more coyotes. 
Most of them were killed by wolf 
hounds this winter. Paul Krause 

* * * 


Kerrville 

The outlook for a good year in the 
sheep business here in Texas is the best 
we have had for several years. Range 
conditions are excellent, and it looks 
as if'a good crop of lambs will 
be raised all over the state. Most 
of the spring mohair has already been 
sold at a good figure. It is too early to 
figure much on the wool crop, either as 





to weight or price. R. J. Archer. 
ARIZONA 
Copious showers well distributed 


over the state and through the month 
have brought an unusually fine growth 
of range grasses and forage in general. 
Live stock came out of the winter in 
good condition, and are making rapid 
gains generally. Live stock and range 
conditions are generally ideal, accord- 
ing to reports. 


UTAH 


Generous rains in the early and 
.middle part of the month gave ranges 
and meadows ample moisture and an 
excellent start ; and while dry weather 
later, with a fairly general need for 
rain, has checked the growth of low- 
land pastures and ranges in places, live 
stock have continued to do well. Cattle 
are on the way to the higher ranges, 
and sheep shearing is well along. 
Shearing conditions have been excel- 
lent, and early lambing results have 
been unusually good. A good rain came 
to northern counties May 4-5th. 
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COLORADO 


Soil moisture and range condition: 
were mostly excellent during the early 
part of the month, and live stock wer: 
given a good spring start. The sheep 
shearing season about the 
middle of the month in western valleys 
and has progressed with 
weather favoring operations. 
during the closing part of the month 
have been beneficial, especially in the 
southwestern part. Pastures and 
ranges are thus continuing an excellent 
growth; and early lambing has begun 
with good results. 


began 


excellent 
Rains 





A VISIT TO BRITISH HAMPSHIRE 
BREEDERS 
(Continued from page 23) 





The hurdles used here are typical of 
Hampshire and Wiltshire—the regular 
wattle kind made from hazel branch- 
es and saplings. Four 
through the initiative of the Jervoises, 
the boys on the estate and 
neighboring village began to learn the 
art of weaving sheep hurdles, under 
the tutorship of the forester, who is 
paid by the County Council to teach 
them. There is a ready market for all 
the hurdles made. Fourteen 
and two tractors are in use here. A 
herd of purebred Berkshire hogs is 
maintained. 

I was pressed to spend a night at 
Herriard House, a fine country man- 
sion of the Queen Anne period (built 
in 1704), but largely decorated in the 
time of Adams Bros. The paneling 
is rich and fine, and the staircase, with 
its most artistically fashioned balus- 
trade, shows clever craftsmanship. I 
should imagine that there are few 
houses that contain more portraits in 
oils than are found here. Major Jer- 
voise has the complete collection of 
his male ancestors on his father’s side 
from the time of Richard Jervoise, 
born 1500, except the son of the latter, 
which is the only portrait missing. 
There are many fine paintings besides 
portraits. I noticed in the hall a copy 
of Rosa Bonheur’s famous Foire aux 
Chevaux. 

Major Jervoise ran me down to Bas- 


ago, 


years 


in the 


horses 
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ingstoke station, where I took the 
train for Reading, in Berkshire. Here 


a private car was waiting to take me Lambing and Individual Tents 


to Basildon Park, owned by Major J. 


A. Morrison, D. S. O. For the number W ll T 
and quality of its various categories a ents 


and breeds of pedigreed live stock and 





the productiveness and acreage of the Umbrella Tents, without awning extension, also with awning extension, 
, ge Hes P screen window and doors for automobile and sheep herders, with and without 
land actually farmed, this is certainly enue Qindes: 

one of the most valuable properties : ; 

in Great Britain. But as readers of Range tents with canvas floors sewed in. 

the National Wool Grower are prim- Stockman’s bed sheets, also sheep and lambing tents, and tarps. 


arily interested in sheep and wool, I 
cannot use space to give details re- 
specting the other categories of fine H J SAUNDERS 
stock on this splendid estate. The vptngis 
Hampshire flock is perhaps the larg- 
est purebred flock in England, total- 
ing about 2,000 head. There are ap- 
proximately 800 breeding ewes, and 
the lamb crop reaches a total of about 
960 head each year, male and female 
lambs coming in nearly equal numbers. 
Generally 300 ewe lambs are retained 
each year to maintain the strength of 
the flock. Going out to where the 
sheep were being hurdled on vetches I 
noticed the shepherds busy trimming 
up the ram lambs in a “trimming 
brake” (as it is called here) or stocks, 
which holds the animal by the head and 
neck. I saw some remarkably good 
shearling ewes and rams that were en- 
tered for the Royal. The mature rams 
were of extra-good quality and style. 
At Basildon I met the “gate” hurdle x * 
for the first time. It is so called to dis- Serving by growing 
Bnguish: it ates the; “wattle” hurdle, VERY time an installer signs for a telephone instru- 
ped wocmnns ° eecacentie am — ment at the stock room counter and starts out for the 
in its more simple construction. It is home or office of a new subscriber, where he is to connect 
more open, and made of stiffer and it with the Bell System, he is serving you. 
straighter wood. These gate hurdles 


Send for big Catalogue and discount sheet. 


916 La Salle Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 























are made from either ash or willow. Since the invention of the telephone fifty years ago, 
They last longer than the woven or many improvements in equipment and in operating 
RP aS methods have combined to increase the value of telephone 

yee aig : service to the individual subscriber. Not only has it been 
ry and handle, being lighter and more 


made possible to hear clearly over the telephone, and at 
far greater distances, but also to be promptly connected 


with a larger number of subscribers—for the telephone 
construction they provide no shelter serves by growing. 


or shade as do the wattle hurdles. The 
head shepherd here formerly was in 
service at Herriard Park for many 
years. He did not like these gate 


hurdles when first he came to Basil- 


rigid, but are at a disadvantage in oth- 
er respects inasmuch as being open in 


Bell System 
The Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


don, but now he likes them better than One Policy—One System—Universal Service 
the others, doubtless due to the fact 
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INVESTING IN A LOCOMOTIVE 





Money taken from private savings and put into the transportation busi- 
ness is money devoted to the service of the people. 

If a railroad purchases an $80,000 locomotive, needed to haul the pro- 
ducts of western growers to eastern markets, that expenditure represents 
money borrowed from the public. Perhaps eighty people may buy eighty 
$1,000 bonds to provide this money. Interest for the use of their money and 
and the money to pay off the bonds must come from the earnings of the 
railroad through rates and fares. 

It should be remembered in this connection that the railroads are lim- 
ited to a 5% per cent return on the value of their properties, as determined 
by a physical valuation of their locomotives, cars, buildings and other prop- 
erty devoted to transportation service, and that the average rate for hauling 
a ton of freight one mile is but a fraction over one cent. 

Private savings obtained for transportation investment are obtained in 
competition with other enterprises which are not subject to public regulation. 
Railroad credit depends on the adequacy of railroad earnings. Public regu- 
lation, supported by public opinion, should be designed to make railroad 
investments inviting in order that the full capacity of the railroads may be 
maintained and their expansion of facilities continued, for this country is 
young and the calls for new money in necessary railroad work are constant. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 













Genuine 
Protection 


For many years, cattle raisers 
have found “Black Leaf 40” to be 
truly “the old reliable,” safe, effec- 
Kill tive dip to kill scabmites and lice 

1s on their herds. It is chemically cer- 





“Black Leaf 40” 


















. pd savin gf Scab tain to kill these pests when, as in 
NICOTINE - SULPHATE * thorough dipping, it is brought into 
jibe ge daek inches bb and proper contact with them, yet it is 

lou rover ae is non-injurious and not even “hard” 
10 POUNDS Lice on cattle. 
pe : on Ask your dealer for literature. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
Cattle CHEMICAL CORP. 
Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 


“Black Leaf 4O" 








TOACES BY, PRODUCTS 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 












4O%K Nicotine 
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that they can be put up more quickly 

Much of my time was spent here i 
inspecting the superb herds of cattl 
and other live stock, each on its sep 
arate farm and under the supervisio: 
of a separate staff of herdsmen an 
helpers. The estate comprises betwee: 
6,000 and 7,000 acres—it stretches fo 
miles in one direction. No less tha 
5,500 acres is actually farmed. Son 
3,000 acres of this is arable land; tl 
rest is permament pasture, Down an 
meadow land. There are 93 working 
horses, one tractor, and two steam e1 
gines used for plowing by the cab 
system. An enormous plow with four 
large plowshares which cut a very wii 
swath, is used. There are 120 hands 
on the farm’s regular pay roll, on t! 
whole estate there are nearly 2( 
Tremendous crops of roots are grown 
for both cattle and sheep. The princi 
ple crops are mangolds, turnips, 
swedes, rape, vetches, beans, clovers, 
Italian rye grass, wheat, barley, oats, 
rye for sheep feeding, etc. 

I should like to mention the fact that 
everywhere I went I heard mentioned 
the name of Dr. H.C. Gardiner, of M 
tana, the, Hampshire enthusiast and 
improver, and owner of the largest 
flock of Hampshires in America. He 
has visited all the leading flocks in 
England, and judging from what I h 
made a most favorable impression ev- 
erywhere. 





ADVERTISING LAMB 


I was very much pleased to observe 
on the menu of the Oriental Limited 
last week an attached slip: 

LAMB 
Appetising, 
Healthful, 
Nutritious ! 

I inquired of the dining car con- 
ductor one day as to whether or not 
there was any result from such public- 
ity, and he told me he thought it had 
made considerable difference in the 
amount of lamb consumed on his car. 

A. T. Hibbard. 
Secretary Montana Live Stock Finance 
Corporation, Helena, Mont. 
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“TEN LESSONS IN MEAT” 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has a well-defined and extensive 
educational program. An _ important 
phase of this program is to cooperate 
with the high-school departments in 
every possible way. The teachers have 
become familiar with this fact, and 
they call upon the board to furnish 
them with material relative to the sub- 
ject of meat. 

One of the most frequent requests 
has been for an authoritative textbook 
on meat. To fill this demand the Home 
Economics department of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board has pre- 
pared “Ten Lessons on Meat.” The 
book treats the composition and struc- 
ture of meat, methods of meat cook- 
ery, and the place of meat in the diet. 
Nor is this all, for throughout the book 
are incorporated the broad principles 
of nutrition. 


The book is well illustrated with 
charts showing the wholesale and re- 
tail cuts of meat. The chapter on carv- 
ing contains nine illustrations showing 
the methods of carving the various 
cuts. There are many tables which tell 
ata glance the characteristics and 
methods of preparing the different 
cuts. Carefully thought-out questions 
and a comprehensive reference list ap- 
pear at the end of each lesson. 

Although the book was published 
primarily to meet the needs of high 
school instructors and students, many 
others are making use of it as a text 
and a reference. It is being used in ani- 
mal husbandry and extension depart- 
ments of colleges throughout the coun- 
try. It has been put on the shelves of 
several libraries. All of those who have 
seen the book are enthusiastic in their 
praise. 
worker 
who desires a copy will be sent one 
upon request to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, 407 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. A nominal 
charge of ten cents each is made for 
the books when teachers desire to or- 


der them in quantities for their stu- 
dents. 


Any teacher or extension 
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It’s Really Surprising 
the number of sheepmen who are buying 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 


for use after shearing—for cuts and wounds. 
Just a drop might save an animal. 


Galion $3.00—Postage Prepaid. 


Made only by 


The ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


3103 Walnut Street, Denver, Colo. 











HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold In the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound ilve weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary. 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Yearling Hampshire Rams in the Rough 
The kind that have made Ridgecrest Hampshires fameus 

A comparison of both top and gen- 
eral average prices of Hampshire rams 
obtained at the National Ram Sale for 
the past several years puts Ridgecrest 
Hampshires in a class by themselves 
and establishes them as the Premier 
Flock of America. 


H. L. FINCH, Owner, Soda Springs, Idaho 











POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





MY OFFERINGS FOR 1926 
300 Yearling Rams, eligible to registra- 
tion, and over half polled. 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
4 Registered Percheron Stallions. 
6 Registered Percheron Mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 




















Wonderful crossing sheep. Very prolific, quick to mature, hardy and 
alert. Finest quality mutton with plenty of lean meat. 
RESERVE CHAMPIONS SMITHFIELD, 192A. 


The most popular crossing sheep today. Particulars: Secretary, Suffolk 
heep Society, 24 Princess Street, Ipswich, England. 
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THEY CARRY ON— 


Sons and daughters of Commander, Commodore and 
Builder, our great imported sires, have won firsts 
and championships at all the leading Live Stock 
Expositions. There will be five outstanding stud 
rams, one a champion, offered at 


THE CALIFORNIA RAM SALE 


Davis, June first and second. 





Also a pen of ten stud ewes and a pen of ten well matched 
range rams. 


BLOOD WILL TELL 














COMMANDER THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 


Sire of Champions Minnie W. Miller, Owner. Wendell, Idaho 























A Scout Outfit Is Not Complete Without the 
Regulation Knife 


The illustration and description below are enough to make any fellow want one. 


We offer you a good chance to get one: Get two new subscribers to the National Wool Grower, send 
us the $3.00 (each subscription is $1.50 a year), and tell us which of the knives shown below you wish. 
It will be sent to you immediately. 


PUNCH BLADE = F!CHING 













MASTER BLADE 


SCOUT INSIGNIA 


CAN OPENER 


( BE PREPARED) 





State —SCREW DRIVER 
A EXTRACTOR 
: ~ Which 
: : BOTTLE OPENER 
R 3055 W Knife 
PYREMITE HANDLE; THREE BLADES; You THE MARK ee ——— he 
1 Large Clip, Crocus Polished and Etched, 1 OF QUALITY fol oS ee apa 


Spey, 1 Sheepfoot, Both Blue Glazed; Nickle Wish 

Silver Bolsters, Shield and Rivets; Brass Lining 1s 

and Full Milled Center Scale. HOLLOW RIVET ‘3. HANDLE 
Length, closed, 3 7% inches. NICKEL SILVER : : 
Weight, per dozen, 2 % Ibs. SHACKLE SCOUT EMBLEM 


(BE PREPARED) 


This is the regulation Scout Knife 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN., 303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 






NICKEL SILVER 
RIVET 
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Affairs of Wool and Sheep 





Lamb Price Stabilization: 

lhe Wool Grower feels that no apology 
or explanation is needed for the contin- 
uation in its columns of the discussion 
of price stabilization at the lamb markets 
This month’s article suggests some things 
for shippers to consider and act upon 
Ihe undertaking is a large one and the 
raisers and shippers will be the ones to 
benefit from what improvement can be 
effected. By considering and acting upon 
some of the suggestions offered, the sheep- 
men can make this fall’s prices at the 
lamb markets more steady than they wil! 
be if no effort is made. There is no criti- 
cism or antagonism against any one but 
more study and more active co-operation 
between the shippers and their salesmen 
at the markets is needed. It is the sort 
of thing that must be done to keep 
sheep raising progressive and efficient as 
an industry and for the individuals and 
companies engaged in it. 

The Wool Grower invites further dis- 
cussion of this question by any persons 
interested in any of its angles. Objections 
or unfavorable criticism will be printed 
though it will be helpful if those who 
write also will give their ideas as to how 
improvement can be secured. If there are 
those who think that no greater degree of 
price stabilization is desirable or possible 
their expressions will be welcome too. The 
Wool Grower wants to serve the industry 
by furnishing a clearing house for all 
ideas, suggestions, and shades of opinion 
on this subject. Send on the letters, even 
if they do contain brick bats! 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying: 

In this season’s wool trade a great deal 
has been said about ‘hand-to-mouth’ buy- 
ing. It is reported that retail clothing 
merchants buy only a few weeks’ supply 
at one time, and are able to get quick de- 
liveries on orders for additional supplies 
throwing upon the garment manufacturer 
the burden of carrving necessary stocks 





of made up garments. 
manufacturer 


But the garment 
also is said to be buying 
as he sells, on the basis of numerous but 
small orders. He takes his cloth from 
the cloth manufacturer in smaller quan- 
tities, and the manufacturer adopts the 
same plan in buying his raw wool. 
Evidently the effect of the new plan 
of merchandising is to compel the carry- 
ing of stocks much more largely in the 
form of wool in the hands of the dealer or 
of growers. The general character of the 
business has been materially changed, to 
the advantage of all concerned after the 
wool is sold until the consumer is reached. 
[he retailer, the garment maker and cloth 
maker, all have smaller inventories to 
carry and run less risk of loss through 
change in markets or in styles, and pre- 
sumably can operate on smaller margins. 
[he change may be expected to make the 
wool and clothing business more stable. 
But the stock carrying must be done 
largely by the wool trade itself instead of 
by the other branches of the industry. 
One publication suggests that it is now 
the growers’ duty to carry the wools and 


supply them as needed under the new 
order of things. Certainly it seems that 
some one must carry wool for longer 


periods and sell in smaller quantities than 
heretofore. 

The new way should mean greater sta- 
bility of prices all along the line. More 
stable conditions render it safer to carry 
wool stocks and this argues for the greater 
safety of growers holding wool under con- 
signment at the markets where it can be 
sold when and in the quantities called 
for. Hand-to-mouth buying can be ex- 
pected to work to the advantage of all ex- 
cept those who want to force a year’s 
supply into the trade within a few weeks. 


Advisory Boards 


National forest officials in some states 
have requested permittees to recommend 
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WHY LIVE ANIMALS AND 
DRESSED MEAT DIFFER 
IN PRICE 








Prices paid for livestock and prices paid for dressed meat are determined chiefly by two 
factors—the number of animals offered for sale and the consumers’ desire to buy meat. 
While both fluctuate periodically and even from day to day, there is nevertheless a very 
definite relationship between them. 


When receipts of livestock are high, prices tend to be low and vice versa. Similarly de- 
mand for livestock is intimately bound up with demand for meat as expressed in the prices 


which consumers are willing to pay. When meat prices increase, livestock prices tend to in- 
crease and vice versa. 


Demand for meat, however, is such that wide differences exist between the prices paid for 
livestock on the hoof and prices paid by consumers for certain cuts. A steer is not all 
steak, a hog is not all ham and a lamb is not all chops. Every meat animal has numerous 


and weighty inedible parts and other edible parts which, while nutritious and palatable, are 
in poor demand. 


For instance: Out of a one thousand pound steer, about 350 pounds are inedible. Ex- 
tensive research and experimentation have made these parts valuable as by-products but as 
a group they bring less than the packer paid for the corresponding 350 pounds of live steer. 


Some 500 pounds consist of so-called “cheaper cuts” such as chuck, plate, brisket, liver, 
kidneys, etc. Some of these sell for more than others but as a group these parts just about 
carry their proportionate cost of the live animal. 


Only a relatively small portion—150 pounds, consists of “choice cuts’—loin and ribs, 
from which come steaks and chops. 


The packer and likewise the retailer, would prefer to sell these choice cuts at less and the 
cheaper cuts at a little more but the only practical way to price the various cuts is according 


to the relative values placed upon them by the public as expressed in what they are willing 
to pay for what they want. 


Consequently, the steak, the ham and the chops, being in great demand, must sell at 
prices high enough to offset any losses which may be incurred in handling the rest of the 
animal from which these choice portions come. 
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